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Up to 215 Extra Inches of Traction 
Bar Length Per Tractor Puts 
‘Less Strain on Each Bar—Makes 
Ground Grip Tires Last Longer 


*Mr. EXTRA TRACTION 




























W rationing regulations provide for a 

substantial increase in the number of 
tractor tires farmers may buy in 1943. When 
you obtain a ration certificate to purchase new 
rear tractor tires, naturally you will 
want to buy the tires that stay on the 
job longer. , 


That’s exactly what you get when 
you buy Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 
At no extra cost they give you up to 
215 EXTRA inches of traction bar 
length per tractor, which means 
longer life and greater traction. 
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*Mr. EXTRA 
TRACTION 
gets his 
name from 
the Extra 
Traction 
Bar Length 











Furthermore, each major traction 









on Every bar is triple-braced to prevent 
caus wobbling and tearing off at the base. 
GRIP TIRE That’s another reason Ground Grip 






Tires last longer. 











See your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Store today. Buy the tires that give 
you longer, more economical service. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret 
Speaks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 


Firestone 
GROUND GRIP TIRES 
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nama Fruit Grower Says: 
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Few orchardists have won as many prize 

_ awards as Mr. Herbert Koontz, Louisville, 
2 Ohio. He has literally hundreds of State 
Fair awards to his credit. 


How did he do it? Here’s his success form- 
ula: “Know the orchard pests that must be 
dealt with—know when they attack—know 
the proved materials that will stop them— 
and be sure to use a dependable and ef- 
ficient sprayer for the fighting job!” 






























Mr. Koontz says: “Twenty years ago I 
bought my first Myers sprayer. Twelve 


aio STAT Rw STA re 


ears later, with additional acreage to take 
ters of, F haan o tineee NGUir-nih out i FAIR FAIR 
the eres: to my a sprayers ; 194] iS 4] : 
are still going strong. ers uniform pres- " 
y . sure hast ro get te dnsteagh niin I HORTICULTURE HORTICULTURE 
i insist on. I know, too, altho I’ve had no BEST APPLES 
need for repairs, that service is always ay B EST 
available and that’s a big point in favor DIS®J: AY | 40 + TRAY 






of Myers equipment.” ; OF «RUIT § Oly PLAY 





Send for This FREE Manual Coat 
on Care and Maintenance 


Get this free new Myers book and see how it can 
save you unnecessary service calls. Tells how to 
5 eare for your equipment and make minor adjust- 
ments and repairs. Contains useful information on 
sprayers and all types of pumps and water systems. 
And remember, replacement parts are available 
from your Myers dealer for every Myers sprayer 
ever built. Order repairs early—and mail coupon! 








The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
593 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 
Send your free manual on The Care and Maintenance of 


Pumps, Water Systems and Sprayers; also name ef your 
nearest Myers dealer. 
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Resin old Hardie Sprayer can 
do a lot more in orchard or grove 
to help win the war than it can 






do in a scrap pile. And you can 






put it-into condition for work easily 






and inexpensively. 










Repair parts, replacements, all 





service materials regardless of year 






or model are readily available. 






Even complete new pumps, new : 






hose, improved guns can be ob- 
‘tained to replace worn out equip- 
ment. Hardie dealers everywhere 
are tuned-up to render prompt, 








aa 
capable service. Hardie repair and geen 
replacement stocks are adequate. 


The new Hardie Sprayers will be 
rationed to growers by County Ra- 


@ The Hardie is designed and built to measure up to its task ddoniing Bostds.’ Rady aay sit be 


easily, smoothly and with a big surplus of power and capacity above its rat- : : : 
ing. Any Hardie will do more than is claimed for it. Repairs and replace- able to obtain new Hardies with- 
ments are easily and inexpensively made because of the inherent advantages Out delay, if at all. So let us help 
of Hardie exclusive pump design. you carry on with your old Hardie. 


THE HARDIE MFG. COMPANY 


on — 
Portland, Oregon . .. . . « Los Angeles, Calif. ' 


THE ONLY SPRAY PUMP THAT IS Copley Labrie 
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HEN Banker Dalyrimple’s 

little boy sat down to dinner 

his austere governess remarked, 

“Eat, Algernon. Butdon’tover eat.” 

Such a policy of conservation 

must also be followed in the use 

of many things that are used to 

grow food including insecticides 
and fungicides. 

The Government will give man- 
ufacturers all the raw materials 
they can—and manufacturers will 
give growers as much as they can 
produce with these materials. All 
must use what they get for the 


Yes, Governess, we get the point 
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most important food crops. 


Du Pont is producing every pos- 
sible pound of important insecti- 
cides and fungicides for your use. 
We suggest that you use them con- 
servatively in accordance with 
your Federal and State recommen- 
dations. The sure result will be a 
higher quality and greater quan- 
tity of nourishing, essential foods 
for America and her Allies. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.) Grasselli Chemicals Depart- 


ment, Wilmington, Delaware. 


86. ¥.s. par. Ort 


INSECTICIDES ano FUNGICIDES 















Wherever fast-moving, quick-working, fire-fighting equipment is needed, the 
FMC Fog-Drive is the answer. Highly effective against all hard-to-fight fires. 
Carries its own water supply. Extin- 
guishes by high-pressure fog .. . “cold 
steam”... at 600-800 Ibs. pressure. For 
how <a) air fields, rural areas, and wherever 
Se fast work is vital. 























' Tough Ruggedness 
in All Three! 


* Unfailing Performance! It's true of the am- 
phibians. It's true of the Fire Fighters. It's trué of 
BEAN Sprayers. 


These famous ship-to-shore amphibian tractors are built in the Florida 


plant of Food Machinery Corporation. They're doing a whale of a job, The same tough, rugged dependability is built into 
and we're following their success with the keenest interest. 


them all. And all are important in America’s great 
drive for Victory. Keep your BEAN rolling for Vic- 
tory production. Now ...more than ever... you will 
appreciate its time-saving, labor-saving perform- 
ance... free from annoying and costly delays. 


We're continuing to build sprayers where they do 
not interfere with war work, and can supply them 
BEAN BUILDS A COMPLETE LINE where they're most needed. Keep your BEAN roll- 
of Power Sprayers, four-wheel and tractor-puill, 
in15-, 20-, 30-, 35- and 55-galion capacities. 
Pumps designed particularly for today’s high 
pressures. Also power and traction Crop Spray- 
ers and Dusters, Cleaners and Graders for both REMEMBER...a BEAN Sprayer is a sound invest- 


orchard and row crops. ment, not just for the duration, but for years to come. 





ing if you're already an owner. Talk with a BEAN 
dealer about a new one if you must have new, larger 
or more equipment. 





JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. division of Food Machinery Corporation { SIGN AND SEND THE COUPON for Complete BEAN Sprayer Catalog 


15 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Michigan 
104 West Julian Street, San Jose, California 


Please send your 1943 Sprayer Catalog to: 


Ad, 
’ 





BEAN sprayers 


‘. Address 





KEEP EM ROLLING FOR VICTORY PRODUCTION 





No. of Acres 


Kind of Fruit 
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"E.G. K. MEISTER, Publisher 


KEEP YOUR BOY ON THE FARM 


THE farm front is a "fighting front” in this war. Total war on 
world-wide lines has made the task of vital food production a ter- 
rific one. And the armies of skilled workers on the farm front have 
just begun to fight. 


So vital is the need of food to win the war, that labor has been 
frozen on the farm, and termed essential, just as essential as soldiers 
on the firing line. 


You already know, perhaps, that if you are a grower with six- 
teen acres or more in tree fruits, or slightly more in berries, you 
qualify for the 16 essential units which entitle your boy to draft 
exemption and keeps him on the farm as an essential war worker. 
Thus has the government solved by directive the desperate needs 
of keeping trained, experienced workers on fruit and other types 
of farms. 


So far so good, but the government has not put glamour into 
staying on the farm. Instead of a uniform, the essential farm work- 
er will still wear overalls. In place of Garand rifle and gleaming 
bayonet, the fruit farm worker will still go into battle with spray 
gun and pruning shears. Essential, but not inspiring perhaps, to a 
young man who yearns for adventure in foreign places. 


As a father, as well as a fruit grower, you have the responsi- 
bility, and under the conditions, the honorable one, of keeping 
your boy on the farm as an essential worker in winning the war. It 
is your duty to make him see that his duty to himself and his country 
makes it imperative that he remain on the farm front. In winning 
the war in this way he will not be awarded chevrons, but in place of 
them he will win the respect and gratitude of the American people 
and also of the populations of our Allies. 


The war and the forces at work behind the war are bringing 
great social changes in our nation and in the world. With these 
changes, agriculture, in its many forms, is being given greater 
rights and greater responsibilities. The farm is again winning back 
recognition as the very foundation stone of state and society. 
Persuade your boy to see and understand this fact. Convince him 
that the farm family which remains united and steadfast becomes 
one of the very roots of the nation, feeding and strengthening our 
national life, indispensable and essential. Keep him on the farm 


to help win the war. 
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“MY COUNTRY ‘TIS 
OF THEE” 
As newly appointed administrator 


of the food program, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard announced a 
food advisory committee to assist him 
ng out the nation’s wartime 
food production and distribution pro- 
committee will submit 


estimates of food requirements for 


In. carry! 
gram. The 


variou: 
food all ns by 
Department. Members 
Gen. Edmund B. 
miral W. B. You 
tinius, Edwin \ 
Marshall, Abe | 
and Roy F. Hend 
reé¢ 


I, these aals 


Gregory 
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production and distri 
the Agriculture Depart 


ROWERS operating farms of ten 
install used 
aual ine dispensing pumps and storage 
tanks, according to the War Produc- 
tion Board. pumps and storage 
tanks must be installed lusively for 
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TREES of weaker fibre have come and 
gone but life is strong and vigorous in the 
ancient pine. In the end it too must fall 
but the time is not yet. Anchored to'the 
mountainside, battered and tossed for gen- 


erations by the elements, it will see an- 
other season through . . . and still 
another. Lesser trees have yielded to 
the years, but this one has what it takes. 


In mankind also, and in the relation- 
ships of humankind, we may seek out these 
differences. . . . It is much the same 

with the machines men build. Only in 
the degree that men will it so, can 

there be in their machines a 

measure of ENDURING LIFE. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN KABEL 


What Counts NOW in the Things We Cannot Replace Is 
QUALITY and ENDURING LIFE 


Only two summers ago we of Interna- 
tional Harvester,and you who use so many 
of the farm machines we build, could not 
have seen the full meaning of the situa- 
tion that now faces Agriculture. 


Always in the past, when bumper 
crops were in prospect, you have called 
for an abundance of tractor power and 
new equipment, and the farm equipment 
industry has supplied it. This year, as 
manpower shortage threatens the food 
production that is vital to the nation’s 
life, few of you can buy new machines. 
It is swords, and not plowshares, that 
must have first call on steel. 

The year that lies ahead will be a time 
of toil such as Americans had reason to 
believe would not be their lot again. It 
will be a year of new pioneering . . . and 
Victory and peace will be the goal. It 


will be a year to be grateful for enduring 
life, wherever you may find it, in the trac- 
tors and machines you have—for they 
must take the load and do the job. Mil- 
lions of you will now put to the final test 
the materials and the workmanship that 
have been built into each product of Inter- 
national Harvester. Each one has brought 
to you a generous measure of quality —an 
added value to be reflected in faithful per- 
formance. In the long run, always, this 
quality has paid out. And now, suddenly, 
it is precious beyond any price. 


Now that every piece of usable equip- 
ment must see another season through, 
we remember the rule set down a century 
ago by Cyrus McCormick —“ Build the 
Best We Know How!” We are grateful 
to a later generation of management for 
the watchword of International Harvester 


manufacture —“Quality is the Foundation 
of Our Business.” Emblazoned over the en- 
trances of our plants, it is the watchword 
of the men who build McCORMICK- 
DEERING and INTERNATIONAL. 


This year many of you will have need 
of every ounce of the good wear that is 
in your Harvester machines. . . . You will 
have need, also, of the faithful services of 
the International Harvester dealers. They 
can help you work wonders with the old 
machines you would in normal times be 
ready to discard. Their service is your 
mainstay now. Your problems are their 
problems. They are pledged to see you 
through, until such time as new equip- 
ment may be available again to all. 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester ComMPpaNy 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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MILD WASHING INJURY. Apple at lower left washed in acid when 
picked; apple at right after three days. Upper apple washed for a longer 
périod in water only. The area around the calyx is the most sensitive part 
of the apple. Surface checks are concentric. (Injuries are outlined in ink 


to show location.) 


CLEAN APPLE PRODUCTION FOR 1943 


THE LEAD TOLERANCE AND WASHING PROGRAMS 


Tue subject of spray residue toler- 
ances has many aspects. It involves, at 
one and the same time, problems in 
human and animal physiology and 
pathology, entomology, chemistry, 
physics, economics, horticulture, plant 
physiology, mechanical engineering, 
law, including enforcement, and, last 
but not least, human psychology and 
medical and nonmedical education and 
opinion. The absorption, storage, and 
release of lead by the body are physi- 
ology, injury to the fruit is horti- 
culture and physiology, insect con- 
trol is entomology, residue removal 
is partly physics, the construction of 
washing machinery is engineering, the 
acceptance or nonacceptance of: facts 
is psychology, and the dissemination 
of facts is education. 

Any one of these aspects, for ex- 
ample, the human physiology, can be 
uppermost at any time, affecting the 
situation in an entirely practical way. 
Naturally, the relative importance to 
any individual of any phase of the 
problem varies with and depends up- 
on the knowledge, mental character- 
istics, and background of that indi- 
vidual. Naturally, also, it is impos- 
sible for any one individual to know 
all of the facts which may be perti- 


nent; for the physiologist, for ex- _ 


ample, to know the horticulture, or 
for the horticulturist to know the 
physiology. This is unfortunate, be- 
cause all of these sciences and arts 


enter the picture. The war presents 


still more problems. 

This introduction brings us to the 
specific question of what tolerances 
are and to the equally importarit ques- 
tion of where and how they must be 


set. The following sentences taken 
JANUARY, 1943 





By W. A. RUTH | 


Chief in Pomological Physiology, 
Department of Horticulture, 
University of Illinois 


from the Food and Drug Law, as re- 
vised in 1941, answer these questions. 

“Any poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance added to any food, except 
where such substance is required in 
the production thereof or cannot be 
avoided by good manufacturing prac- 
tice shall be deemed to be unsafe . . .; 
when such substance-is so required or 
cannot be so avoided, the Adminis- 
trator shall promulgate regulations 
limiting the quantity therein or there- 
on to such an extent as he finds neces- 
sary for the protection of the public 
health. The Administrator shall take 
into account the extent to which the 
use of such substance is required or 
cannot be avoided . . . and the other 
ways in which the consumer may be 
affected by the same or other deleteri- 
ous substance. . .. The Administrator, 
on his own initiative or upon an ap- 
plication of any interested industry, or 
substantial portion thereof stating rea- 
sonable grounds therefor, shall hold a 
public hearing upon a proposal to 
issue, amend, or repeal any regulation. 
. .. At the hearing any interested per- 
son may be heard in person or by his 
representative. . . . The Administrator 
shall base his order only on substantial 
evidence of record” (i.e., evidence in- 


‘troduced at the hearing) “and shall 


set forth as part of the order detailed 
findings of fact upon which the order 
is based.” Once this hearing has been 
held, the tolerances established become 
“legal” ; apples or other food exceed- 
ing tolerances established after such 
hearings are automatically proven to 
be unsafe for human consumption. So 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


far, the lead and arsenic tolerances on 
apples are “administrative ;” the Food 
and Drug Administration must be 
prepared to prove, in every case of 
seizure, that the spray residue found, 
beyond that allowed, is harmful. If 
and when a public hearing is held to 
fix legal tolerances, it will be neces- 
sary for the apple growers to in- 
troduce, or have introduced, the 
experimental evidence justifying the 
maintenance of the tolerances at their 
present levels. 

The first residue tolerance applied 
by the federal government to apples 
in interstate commerce was the toler- 
ance of. .025 -grains of arsenic, as 
arsenic trioxide, per pound of apples. 
This was put into effect in 1927; by 
1932 this tolerance had been reduced 
to .01 grains per pound, which is the 
English, or “international,” tolerance. 
In 1933 the federal government es- 
tablished a lead tolerance on the ad- 
vice of a committee of scientists, who 
were largely toxicologists. The lead 
tolerance set at that time was .025 
grains per pound; this tolerance also 
was reduced until, in 1935, it stood 
at .018 grains per pound. Since opin- 
ion at that time was that lead was 


fully as toxic as arsenic, and since - 


there had been no comprehensive re- 
search on this specific problem, that is, 
on the actual toxicity to human con- 
sumers of lead arsenate residues on 
apples, there was every prospect that 
the lead tolerance would be reduced to 
a still lower figure. ; 

Since 1935, however, on the basis 
of extensive and comprehensive re- 
search on this specific problem con- 
ducted by the United States Public 

(Continued on page 22) 
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SEVERE WASHING INJURY. Apple at left washed in acid when picked; 
apple at right after three days at approximately 70° F. Delayed washing 
decreases injury but increases difficulty of residue removal. Severe injury 
results in rapid wilting. (Surface checked outlined in ink to show localion,| 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY PICKING . . . reaching for the topmost BASKETS OF GOLD .. . carefully filled, to 
FRANK ROSS apples rich with the golden color of the sun. prevent bruising, from bulging picking bags. 
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GRADING . .. smiling girls help regiment ON GOES THE BASKET .. . with liner in 
: the apples as they pass through the machine. place bushel basket is slipped over the pack. 


— Po id — a Ss % «ae s e \ c = Fad 2 
TOPSIDE UP! . . . with pack reversed and MERCHANDISING STAMP . . . Onto the GOLDEN DELICIOUS .. . Ready for market 


complete ring pack form is now removed. basket cover goes the state tax stamp. these beauties will be in great demand. 


aa ) 
ME ~ 
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THE FERTILIZER SITUATION FOR 1943 


By J. R. MAGNESS 


Tue American fruit industry pro- 
duced in 1942 one of the largest fruit 
crops on record. All important fruit 
crops in the United States except 
prunes were average or above in size 
and many were unusually heavy. Our 
country will be fortunate, indeed, if a 
crop of similar dimensions can be 
produced in 1943. Since many fruit 
trees tend to be somewhat biennial 
in bearing, perhaps we can hardly 
hope for a 1943 crop equal in size to 
that just produced: We know that the 
strawberry acreage is going to be 
much smaller in 1943 than in 1942 
and many of the tree fruits probably 
will not equal the 1942 production. 

Since the demand for fruit will un- 
doubtedly be as great in 1943 as it 
has been in 1942, it is the patriotic 
duty of every fruit grower, as well as 
good sound business, to produce as 
much fruit as possible. All tree fruits 
have been tentatively placed in Group 
1(B) in the crop priorities rating of 
the Department of Agriculture which 
group includes the food crops, main: 
tenance of production of which is 
most essential from the standpoint of 
national welfare. This classification 
not only indicates the importance of 
these crops from the standpoint of 
national welfare but also assures the 
growers of these crops the necessary 
materials for their production in so 
far as these materials are available 
for agriculture as a whole. 

First and foremost in any discus- 
sion of the fertilizer program for or- 
chards in 1943 is the question of what 
fertilizer materials will be available 
for the crop year. Present indications 
are that the total supply of mineral 
nitrogen for essential crops in 1943 
will be approximately equal to that 
used on these crops in 1941 and 
slightly greater than the supply for 
1942. Present indications are that all 
of the phosphate and potash fertilizer 
needed by agriculture will be available 
for 1943. . 

The probable supplies of actual ni- 
trogen in fertilizers for agriculture 
for 1943, as compared to 1941, are 


as follows: 
Tons actual nitrogen 
1941 1943 
160,000 
172,000 


17,000 


Ammonium sulphate 
Sodium nitrate 
Cyanamid 
All other chemicals 
Natural organics 








408,000 


These estimates indicate a reduc- 
tion in total nitrogen supply for 
American agriculture of between 10 
and 11 percent in 1943 as compared 
to 1941. 
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Since all tree fruits have been placed in the highest food crop 
class in the listing of farm production essential to the war, they will 
receive their full quota of fertilizer materials in 1943 within the total 
supplies available, says J. R. Magness, who as Head Horticulturist in 
Charge, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, forecasts the fruit crop for 1943 and tells 
what fertilizers will be available this year under the war emergency 
program, as well as what to do about it. A careful reading of this 
important article will give you facts, instead of rumors, about the 


1943 fertilizer situation.—Editors. 


The total available nitrogen for all 
fruit crops will probably be essenti- 
ally the same in 1943 as were actually 
used on those crops in 1941. All tree 
fruits have been placed in the highest 
food crop class in the listing of farm 
production essential to the war. Thus 
they are assured their full proportion 
of the fertilizers, and other necessary 
materials, within the limit of the total 
available. It is expected that certain 
governmental orders such as prohibit- 
ing the use of mineral nitrogen for 
such non-essential uses as lawns, golf 
courses and parks and on fall-sown 
small grain intended for harvest, will 
result in a saving of at least 40,000 
tons. Thus the supplies for essential 
crops for 1943 will probably be prac- 
tically the same as the amount used on 
these crops in 1941. 

While the total quantity of mineral 
nitrogen for 1943 will apparently be 
nearly the same as that for 1941 for 
essential crops, the distribution of 
the kinds of nitrogen may be quite 
different. Most of the nitrates will be 
in the Southern States and on the 
Pacific Coast. Normally, fruit grow- 
ers in the Pacific Coast States have 
used mostly sulphate of ammonia, as 
many of their soils tend to be alkaline. 
For the duration, they will have to use 
considerable quantities of nitrates be- 
cause of the transportation situation. 
Most of the sulphate of ammonia is 
manufactured in the northeastern part 
of the United States as a by-product 
of the steel industry. In order that 
railroad freight, already taxing the 
capacity of the roads, may not be fur- 
ther increased, there will be a tend- 
ency to use sulphate near the areas 
of manufacture. Fortunately, ammo- 
nium sulphate and the nitrates can be 
used interchangeably on orchards 
without serious consequence. Sulphate 
of ammonia tends to increase the 


' acidity of the soil, and if used in or- 


chards growing in acid soil for sev- 
eral years, the soil will require a sup- 
plemental lime treatment. Continued 
use of nitrate of soda on neutral or 
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alkaline soils tends ultimately to cre- 
ate unfavorable soil conditions due to 
sodium accumulation. During the 
present emergency, the use of which- 
ever of these materials is available in 
the area will be necessary, and either 
will supply the nitrogen needed by 
the trees without serious and perma- 
nent difficulty. 

Careful investigations conducted at 
the Bureau of Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Maryland, have indicated 
that the total amount of nitrogen per 
year actually removed from the soil 
by a 25-year-old apple tree bearing 
600 pounds of fruit and which is reg- 
ularly fertilized, is approximately 1.5 
to 1.7 pounds per year, of which ap- 
proximately 0.7 pounds is returned in 
the form of fallen leaves and flowers. 
Thus the tree requires each year an 
intake of from 1,5 to 1.7 pounds actu- 
al nitrogen although the actual re- 
moval from the orchard will generally 
be less than 1 pound per tree per year. 
On the basis of one pound, this is the 
total nitrogen that would be contained 
in approximately 634 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda or 5 pounds of sulphate 
of ammonia. 

While these figures give a basis for 
considering the amounts of nitrogen 
to apply, they cannot be taken too lit- 
erally. Not all of the nitrogen that 
is applied in the form of fertilizer 
actually enters the tree. Some is lost 
by leaching to below the level of root 
concentration and some may be taken 
up by competing plants. -On the other 
hand, in any good orchard soil a lim- 
ited amount of nitrogen is absorbed 
from the air and fixed by soil organ- 
isms. This quantity becomes large 
when legume crops are grown in the 
orchard. It seems safe to assume, 
however, and it is borne out by many 


fertilizer experiments, that such ma- . 


ture, full bearing apple trees should 
receive a fertilizer application of: at 
least one pound of actual nitrogen per 
tree per year unless legume crops are 
being grown in the orchard. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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"AN ORCHARD WITHOUT BEES IS 
LIKE A KISS WITHOUT A SQUEEZE’ 


SAYS FRUIT GROWER AND BEEMAN 


HENRY H. SCHRIVER 


Ax old saying goes something 
like this: “An apple pie without 
cheese is like a kiss without a 
squeeze,” and I could substitute “An 
orchard without bees” for the first 
phrase of that old saying and be well 
within my rights. 

Since my earliest recollection I 
have always just taken the presence 
of honey bees in our orchard as a 
proper thing. This is only natural 
since my father has always had 
colonies of bees around about. With 
200 or more colonies of bees on the 
farm our trees have never been sub- 
jected to lack of pollination due to 
a scarcity of workers to do the job. 
I have never, therefore questioned 
the importance of bees in helping to 
produce a fine crop of fruit. Their 
significance has been imprinted on 


‘my mind since I have had occasion 


to observe many instances where 
these essential little insects were 
lacking or were too few in number, 
and as a result poor pollination took 
place with a resultant lack of fruit 
at harvest time. 

‘Bees working in the trees at blos- 
som time are as important for ade- 
quate pollination as the fertilizer 
placed in the soil before bloom. No 
chain is stronger than its. weakest 
link and that applies here, for no 
matter how careful you may be to 
furnish all the essential food elements 
required for a fertile blossom, or how 
lavish nature is with her elements, 


if there are no pollinating agents 
all the other things are wasted. 

I mean to include in my pollinating 
agents the wind that might blow the 
pollen from flower to flower or the 
raindrops that might wash it from 
flower to flower (in case of. self- 
fruitful varieties) or the many wild 
bees or “solitary” bees that might do 
the job very well. These agents 
named are ones that might do the 
job, but with a crop of apples or 
other fruit at stake no grower should 
be satisfied with something that 
might work. You want something 
that zl] work. The nearest we can 
approach that “something,” short of 
hand-pollination, is the honey bee. 
He only needs a few hours of sun- 
shine to do a bang-up good job! I 
expect that is about as scientific 
about it as Ican be. When you ques- 
tion just how many bees and how 
many hours of sunshine it will take 
I become lost in a maze of calcula- 
tions. 

I do know that a bee will work as 
long as the day is light or sunny. A 
bee operates by instinct, not to 
gather pollen, and carry it from 
flower to flower, but to gather nectar 
for the manufacture of honey, and 
if pollination takes place we, as fruit 
growers, should be very thankful 
that our purposes are served so well 
in such a casual manner. Here then 


‘we find-a pollinating agent over 


which we may exercise some control. 





Colonies of bees can be tee? in the orchard shortly before the blossoms open and removed 
when blossoms drop. 
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Bee covered with apple pollen. Photograph 
courtesy Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


We may not know just how long to 
permit them to work so as to get 
just the right amount of pollination, 
but we can furnish them in sufficient 
numbers to do the job thoroughly. 
It is a relatively simple task as com- 
pared with spraying, or thinning but 
is surely just as important. 

This brings us down to the ques- 
tion of “how”’and “how much.” One 
very important thing is that we must 
have the right varieties. In other 
words, the bee must brush into fertile 
pollen in order to pollinate. This 
sounds trite, but I have seen many 
instances where a large block of trees 
such as Stayman winesap, which has 
a very small percentage of fertile 
pollen, has been set out and the 
owner wondered why he didn’t get 
acrop. Even the self-fruitful varie- 
ties such as Delicious, Wealthy and 
Jonathan probably will not set a full 
crop without some interplanting. In 
any case I would interplant polliniz- 
ing varieties, plant plenty of them, 
not as few as possible. With proper 
varieties, I would then set my colony 
of bees close under a tree with good 
viable pollen about one for every 35 
to 50 trees. This goes for all tree 


fruits, though more bees on the stone 


fruits is surely no disadvantage. A 
bee has a pecular habit of lighting 
near the hive after leaving and be- 
fore returning. If his hive is under 
a tree which bears blossoms with 
fertile pollen he is more apt to pick 
up the good pollen and carry it with 
him when he goes to work on some 
other tree. In fact, he can hardly 
escape it if wind conditions are such 
that the pollen may be showering 
down all over and around his hive. 
Now, I know what many of you 
are thinking. How am I going to 
get the little rascals where they be- 
long? They do sting and that in it- 
self is enough to discourage many 
an otherwise brave and hardy man. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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THE FERTILIZER VALUE OF AN ORCHARD MULCH 


Uprermost in the minds of 
those in all sorts of civilian industries 
is how economies of labor and mate- 
rials can be effected. How can short 
cuts be made with the minimum of 
reduction in quantity and quality of 
the product. Agriculture shares in 
these problems and fruits are a con- 
spicuous part of the food supply, just 
as are grains and livestock. Where 
can one compromise or substitute and 
still do the job? These are the ques- 
tions of a war-time America. 

Fortunately, fruit growing is an 
old «industry, most everything has 
been tried once, and we go back to 
these experiences for answers to our 
questions on the one hand, and pro- 
ject new methods, on the other. The 
ingenuity of the fruit grower is im- 
pressive and we may confidently ex- 
pect him to come through. 

Many, but not'all, orchards require 
more nutrients than naturally occur 
at any one time for maximum, or 
perhaps even minimum production. 
What is needed, and the amount, va- 
ries considerably in different areas 
and more is being learned about these 
matters from year to year. 

The history of orchard fertilization 
is fascinating and it may be briefly 
sketched, as the writer sees it. Exten- 
sive experimentation with the fertili- 
zation of orchards dates from about 
1910. The earlier efforts had to do 
primarily with increasing yields and 
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the growth conditions of the trees. 
The outstanding chemical element 
needed proved to be nitrogen. This 
was learned by simple “cut and try” 
methods. As a result, the orchard 
fertilizer program for a quarter of a 
century was nitrogen only. There 
were a few exceptions, however, 


through all this time, as some horti- ~ 


culturists recommended a complete 
fertilizer of some formula or ‘other. 
Some advised the regular use of lime 
also. Orchardists also varied in their 
experiences, their practices, and their 
beliefs. As a result there was con- 
siderable controversy engendered and 
those whose business it was to sell 
fertilizers entered the picture in no 
modest way. But it would appear that 
this, like many another controversy, 
will end with several different views 
being correct, depending upon the lo- 
cal situation or the native composition 
of the soil. 

At the present time, I believe ex- 
perimental results will show that ni- 
trogen and moisture are the factors 
more likely to be lacking in orchards 
of most of the country than any oth- 
ers. At a recent meeting in Chicago 
with the War Production Board, this 
fact was emphasized by all the Cen- 
tral States. 

However, there are some rather 


large areas where this nitrogen pro- 
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gram only is entirely inadequate, for 
both experiments and experiences 
show that potassium is also necessary, 
and in others where phosphorus and 
calcium also are required for maxi- 
mum efficiency and in others magne- 
sium is deficient and in others copper, 
zinc, boron, and others must be sup- 
plied. These areas are notable on the 
coastal Plain Soils from Long Island 
southward and extending along the 
Gulf. In- Canada and isolated places 
in the midwest and west, such areas 
are showing up also. 

In other words, a departure from 
the nitrogen only program is widen- 
ing, and doubtless other areas will be 
included as better interpretation of 
fruit quality and growth of trees is 
obtained. This situation should not, 
in the mind of the writer, be inter- 
preted as a general recommendation 
for complete fertilizers, for he believes 
that it is still true that nitrogen and 
moisture are the limiting factors in a 
larger part of the interior orchard re- 
gions. Controversy in these matters 
is scarcely necessary, but rather a de- 
termination of the facts. 

But the particular point which is 
assigned for this article is the value 
of mulches in supplying nutrients and 
to what extent such a practice could 
substitute for artificial fertilizers dur- 
ing the war-time period. 

Investigations along this line have 

(Continued on page 23) 
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COMMERCIAL FRUIT GROWER 
CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 


By DEAN HALLIDAY 


Washington, D.C. 


Ly times of peace the commercial 
fruit grower of this country ulis a 
highly important place im our na- 
tional economy. Just now in a time 
of war emergency his job on the 
home front is of ever-increasing 1m- 
portance. 

The fruit grower, as well as other 
farm specialists must answer the 
rollcall of those who are being as- 
signed the grave _ responsibility 
achieving America’s Food-for-Free- 
dom goals for 1943—goals-which call 
for the highest production i in the his- 
tory of American agriculture. 

The goals, and the accompanying 
price support programs for 1943 
were considered by the Foods Re- 
quirements Committee, of which Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard is Chairman. The commit- 
tee regularly considers the military 
and civilian requirements and needs 
of the United Nations for United 
States food. 

“The 1943 goals represent the 
most crucial and important task our 
farmers have ever been asked to per- 
form,” Secretary Wickard said. “The 
role of American food in the war 
strategy of the United Nations puts 
the farmer on the front line and dic- 
tates the trends of our 1943 farm 
production. 

“The food resources of all the 
United Nations were considered fully 
before the U. S. farm goals were es- 
tablished.. The goals represent the 
minimum requirements for food pro- 


duced in this country. These require- 
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ments—for our own military forces 
and for our Allies—now represent 


about one-fourth of estimated total 


food production in 1943. 

“Furthermore, as the United Na- 
tions’ offensive progresses, we shall 
have the added responsibility of fur- 
nishing food for the people in the 
countries freed from the Axis yoke. 
We shall need to use our food to re- 
habilitate the people in these coun- 
tries so that they will be able to join 
us in the war against the aggressors. 
We must not fail to keep faith with 
these people. 

“We know—and farmers know, 
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too,—that the 1943 farm production 
job will not be easy. It wasn’t easy 
this year, but in general farmers met 
the goals—and exceeded by 12 per 
cent the previous high record set in 
1941. 

“The Department of Agriculture 
has pledged its full resources in help- 
ing farmers meet the task ahead in 
1943. This support will cover the 
whole range of facilities available 
for assisting in the production and 
marketing of essential farm prod- 
ucts. I know farmers themselves 
will do everything possible to meet 
tight situations in regard to farm 
labor, machinery, fertilizer, and 
other production supplies. Only by. 
working together, can we rise above 
most of these obstacles. 

“The Department of Agriculture 
will use every resource at its com- 
mand to ease the shortages of farm 
labor. This program will be di- 
rected to make labor available in six 
ways. - These include: (1) the shift- 
ing of workers from non-essential 
into essential crops; (2) the reten- 
tion of essential key operators and 
workers on farms through changes 
in deferment and employment poli- 
cies of the Selective Service System ; 
(3) the transportation and training 
of workers from surplus areas who 
can become year-around workers in 
the more diversified areas; (4) the 
transportation of seasonal workers 
to work in the harvest of speciality 
crops; (5) the use of high school 
youth during the summer months 
and (6) the use of volunteer city peo- 
ple to aid during the critical harvest 
seasons.” 

The commercial fruit grower has 
an important place in this picture of 
our food goals, because fruit is a 
food vital to victory. Our military 


forces are using tremendous quanti- 
ties of fruit, in fresh, dehydrated and 
dried forms, both in this country and 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Use BLACK LEAF 40.. 
For Protection Against Aphids 


An aphis sting ... and the apple will never be the same again. 


_ Constant vigilance is the price of first grade fruit. 


Black Leaf 40 is effective protection against green and rosy aphis, 
bud-moth, red bug, leafhopper, pear psylla and codling moth. 


Black Leaf 40 can be applied with all standard sprays. 
Black Leaf 155... 


Non-caustic protection for foliage 
and fruit quality—controls codling 
moth, aphids, leafhoppers, bud- 
moth, leaf miners, pear psylla, 
and grape berry moth. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA—The 1942 fruit crop was 
very limited in the western part of South Da- 
kota. T. D. Miller, operating an extensive 
orchard at an altitude of 4,300 ft., near Hot 
Springs, reports that a belated snow storm and 
freeze on May 10th, when most of the apples, 
plums and also currants and gooseberries were 
in bloom, or had set fruit, killed all such and 
only a few apple blossoms that opened after 
the freeze, set fruit. Pears were further along 
and had a good set, but were stunted by the 
freeze. Latham red and the Robertson black 
raspberries, wintered well without cover and 
with plenty of moisture, made a good crop. 
The local market easily absorbed all the best 
apples and the others were made into cider 
for which Mr. Miller is locally famous and for 
which there is always a good demand.—W. A. 
Simmons, Sec'y, Sioux Falls. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Reports coming in from 
Victory Garden committeemen indicate that a 
high percentage of the people in the various 
communities are interested in the establish- 
ment of fruit plantings of various kinds. In 
the Victory Garden Program for 1942 some 
attention was given to fruit plantings of this 
type, but the most emphasis was placed upon 
the home vegetable garden both in town and 
country. It is now the plan to expand the 
fruit phase of the program for 1943. Hardy 
varieties of apples, crabs, plums, sandcherry 
hybrids, and small fruits developed specifically 
for the Northern Great Plains will make this 
program practical—Harry A. Graves, Ext. 
Horticulturist, Fargo. 


OHIO—Since last July a group of Ohio apple 
growers have been working on a cooperative 
plan for improving apple marketing in Ohio. 

A survey conducted by this committee last 
fall showed considerable interest and a size- 
able volume of apples that might be worked 
into such a program. Contributions from 
growers to set up such a program already 
total $1,200. It was not felt advisable to start 
an actual program last fall due to the lateness 
of the season when this program got under 
way. However, the committee has been hard 
at work and will have an interesting plan to 
present at a state-wide meeting of growers 
when the Ohio State Horticultural Society 
holds its annual meeting in Columbus, Janu- 
ary 26-28. 

L. G. Dean, manager of the Grand River 
Orchards, Geneva, has been named by the 
committee to present the marketing plan at 
the winter meeting of the Society. 

A weekly newsletter is going out to a large 
list of Ohio apple growers and reports actual 
sales by variety, size and grade, type of con- 
tainer and summarizes the changing trend in 
demand, movement and other factors that 
growers need to be posted on in connection 
with apple marketings. 

Officers of the Ohio Apple Institute and the 
Rural Economics staff of the University have 
both cooperated in summarizing the growers’ 
reports each week used in the apple marketing 
information newsletter—Frank H. Beach, Ex- 
tension Horticulturist. 


MARYLAND—A combination of early matur- 
ity, weather, shortage of picking labor and 

vy crops per tree siaed an. apple drop of 
25 to 50% in various sections of Maryland. 
York, Stayman, Rome, and Black Twig were 
most affected. An increased allotment of tin 
containers to canners was of great help. 
A.M.A. officials could not ease the fresh apple 
situation by government purchase of these 
apples, as the fruit would have had to be 
moved faster than their set-up would allow. 
The National Apple Institute and Appalachian 
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Apple Service appealed to National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, with the result that a 
special sales push was given drop apples dur- 
ing the week of November 2, in the states of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Maryland. The pack was No. | excepting that 
10% surface area bruise was allowed. The 
fruit was of fine color and finish, generally. 
Appalachian Apple Service is the growers’ 
organization for apple publicity in the above 
four states of the Cumberland-Shenandoah 
er F. Vierheller, Ext. Hort., College 
Park. 


MICHIGAN—The _seventy-second annual 
meeting of the Michigan State Horticultural 
Society was held in Grand Rapids December 





1, 2, 3, with a very satisfactory attendance. 
Even with the beginning of gasoline rationing 
and some very bad weather, daily attendance 
was from 600 to 700, or about 25 to 30% less 
than usual. Michigan fruit growers realize 
the seriousness of these times and express their 
willingness to assume any hardships that are 
absolutely necessary in the winning of the war. 
Their chief items of concern in 1943 appear to 
be available labor, transportation and dis- 
tribution of the finished product, and avail- 
ability of materials and packages. The usual 
machinery exhibit was conspicuous by its 
absence and drove home the importance of 
taking good care of present equipment. 

One theme that kept sounding throughout 
the session was the fact that it is just as im- 
portant for fruit growers to follow through 
with a good job of advertising and merchan- 
dising as it is to produce good fruit. The 
quantity of apples displayed by growers was 
less than usual but the quality was exception- 
ally good. 

The session closed with the apple auction. 
The sweepstakes bushel of Northern Spys 
grown by J. R. Braman of Grand Rapids was 
sold for $65. The sweepstakes plate of five 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Professor H. L. Lantz, fruit breeder with the lowa State College, is showing Henry Hohl one of 


the college's new varieties of apples—the Edgewood. Mr. Hohl has over 100 trees of the lowa 
new variety topworked on Virginia Crab in his orchard near Donnellson, Lee County, lowa. 
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and 13th, 1942, H. E. Nichols (center), extension horticulturist, is showing Henry Hohl of Don- 

nellson (left) and H. L. Lantz of Ames the Sweepstakes plate of apples of the Little Mid-West 

Horticultural Exposition. This show is planned, managed and staged by the horticultural students 
of lowa State College. 
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ORCHARD 
SANITATION 

_ FOR BETTER PRODUCTION 
TO MEET WAR NEEDS 


By W. S. HOUGH 


Winchester Research Laboratory of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 













































Poles used to prop limbs when laden with 

apples offer convenient hibernating places for 

codling moth larvae. In the orchard, pole piles 
are centers of moth infestation. 


Orcuarp sanitation refers to 
various cleanup measures intended 
to aid in pest control. The sanita- 
tion practices are directed against in- 
sect stages not affected by spraying 
or against the insects found in places 
where sprays are not effective or are 
not practical. 

During the past ten years, em- 
phasis has been placed on scraping 
the loose bark from bearing trees to 
destroy hibernating larvae of the 
codling moth and to remove cocoon- 
ing places for the worms emerging 
from the apples during the summer 
season. The scraping should be 
done during the winter months or 






early spring before the trees bloom. O_O eee o> - oat 

lhe loose bark from each tree should Scraping loose bark from the apple tree exposed the colonies of San Jose scale (indi- 
be collected on sheets or sacks placed cated by arrows) which could not be contacted by sprays. 

under the trees and then burned, be- 

cause burning is the only sure way Storage of pole props in a shed lined with cloth sheeting prevents escape of the 
to destroy all worms collected with moths and thus eliminates infestation of nearby trees. 


the loose bark. 

The number of codling moth 
larvae which cocoon under loose 
bark varies considerably, but on the 
average about 55 percent to 60 per- 
cent of the population on the tree can 
be expected. The loose bark in 
crotches and on the trunk are the 
most favored places, but loose bark 
anywhere on the tree can be a place 
of refuge for the worms. If remov- 
ing the loose bark is followed up by 
banding the tree trunk and main 
limbs in June, you may catch as 
many as two-thirds or more of the 
larvae of the summer brood when 
they emerge from the apples. Cor- 
rugated paper bands treated with a 
chemical to kill the larvae are avail- 
able and are preferable to untreated 
paper bands or bands made of burlap 

(Continued on page 24) 
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To keep our fighters “the best fed”, our 
armed forces use the most modern 
mechanized kitchen equipment available. 
Here again Briggs & Stratton Motors 
are proving their value by furnishing de- 
pendable power for bread mixers, refrig- 
erators, water supply, lighting plants 
and other gasoline-powered equipment. 
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Today, the entire facilities of the 
Briggs & Stratton Corp., are de- 
voted to the war effort and ap- 
proved civilian uses. Therefore, 
Briggs & Stratton, 4-cycle air- 
cooled motors, now in essential ser- 
vice, should be given every care to 
assure uninterrupted performance. 


Most important in maintenance 
is the use of clean fuel, correct 
lubrication with the right grade 
of oil, changed at recommended 
intervals, and motor kept clean and 
properly adjusted. In any case of 
emergency, your dealer or nearest 
Briggs & Stratton Service Station 
will be glad to be of assistance. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON’ CORP. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U. 8. A. 
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IN THE NEWS 


CLAUDE R. WICKARD 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard, who grew up on the farm and who be- 
lieves food is as important as bullets in 
winning a war, is 
now in complete 
charge of supplying 
the greatest food 
needs in American 
history. 

He estimates that 
up to 25 per cent of 
the 1943 output of 
food will be required 
for lend-lease and the 
armed forces, and he 
takes over the mar- 
keting and distribu- 
wat supervision for- 

merly exercised by 
tapas oe the War Production 
Board. Wickard believes that “good food 
and plenty of it is one of the best mission- 
aries for democracy.” 

He has already served notice that he will 
make every effort to raise next year’s pro- 
duction allotment for farm machinery, 
which has been restricted by WPB to 20 
per cent of the 1940 production, as against 
80 per cent for 1942. Wickard wants 50 per 
cent of the 1940 output next year. ~ 

Although he receives no new title, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s order placed Wickard on 
an equal footing with WPB Chairman, 
Donald M. Nelson. 


e 
HARRY W. MILLER 


Harry W. Miller, Sr., Paw Paw, W. Va., 
trained in fruit growing at his father’s hands 
before the days of state and federal spe- 
cialists. He has ac- 
quired “the hard 
way” what is prob- 
ably the most com- 
plete knowledge of 
fruit growing pos- 
sessed by any one 
man in the East. He 
wrestled first with 
peaches; had them 
wiped out en masse 
by “yellows”;  re- 
planted to apples, but 
never put all his eggs 
in one basket; grew 
plums and pears as 
well. 

Of late years his holdings have stabilized 
at around 700 acres with a top yield of 
200,000 bushels, mostly sold under the fa- 
mous “Mountaineer” brand. 


e 
C. PURCELL McCUE 


Since the formation in 1936 of the Appala- 
chian Apple Service, Inc., C. Purcell Mc- 
Cue, Greenwood, Va., has been its president. 
Mr..McCue is a large 
grower who through 
his model packing 
house, acts as a kind 
of clearing house for 
the apples of a num- 
ber of his neighbor- 
growers. Yet he still 
finds time to serve 
his native heath, the 
famous Albemarle 
County of Virginia, 
as one of its County 
Commissioners and is 
on a half dozen other 
C. PURCELL McCUE such bodies of the 

government, church 








H. W. MILLER 





and industry. 
In short, he is the kind of man to whom 
his neighbors turn whenever there is a com- 


munity job to be done. 
JANUARY, 1943 














WOOLFOLK CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD. 


Directs the attention of Effictency- 


Minded Peach Growers to Its All- 
Purpose Growing-Period Spray! 


PAN PEACH 
SPRAY 


has been the choice of leading commercial or- 
chardists since 1930. 


The essential ingredients of a balanced peach 
spray are NUTONEX Sulphur, Lead Arsen- 
nate, Basic Sulphate of Zinc. Their combina- 

tion is PAN PEACH SPRAY, a chemically 
and physically stable mixture that does not 
deteriorate, cake or harden. In using, there 
is no bother about mixing up necessary in- 
gredients, and no worry about probable 
waste or wrong proportions that may re- 
sult from incompetent help. 


SAVES LABOR 


Used at the rate of 8 Ibs. 
to 50 gallons of water, it 
is convenientl ed in 
cases of 4-8 Ib. , 2-16 
ib. bags, and 4-16 ib. bags. 


Write for full information. 


WOOLFOLK 
CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd. 


Office and Plant 
Fort Valley, Georgia 


MANUFACTURERS 


FARM AND ORCHARD CHEMICALS 























IT’S PATRIOTIC TO MAKE 
THE MOST EFFICIENT USE 
OF YOUR SPRAY MATERIALS 


How to make your 
PRAY MATERIALS G 


FOR BIGGER, BETTER F 
: AND TO AID THE NATION | 


THESE PROE 


A Victory Spray Program 


| Will Mean... 


* Actual Savings to You 
* Better Quality, Fewer Culls 
* Enough Materials for Everyone 


With the country calling for great- 
er farm production, fruit growers 
everywhere must undertake to grow 
bigger, better fruit crops by means of 
more efficient orchard operations. 
This means, among other things, 
that every grower should plan his 
insect and fungous disease control 
program with the greatest possible 
care and foresight in order to make 

} his supply of spray materials go 
Hy farther, thus contributing in a prac- 
3 tical way to the national economy. 


Under war emergency conditions 
it will not be patriotic to waste spray 
materials during the coming season. 
Even with restrictions there can be 
enough spray material to go around 


if fruit growers Will plan wisely and 
spray efficiently. The use of the 
right materials, or a combination of 
materials, applied at the proper time 
will give you a Victory spray pro- 
gram which will mean, (1) enough 
spray materials for everyone, (2) 
increased crop production, (3) better 
quality fruit and fewer culls. 


Sherwin-Williams is now produc- 
ing a complete line of insecticides 
and fungicides for-fruit growers in 
sufficient quantities to take care of 
our customers if they will place their 
orders at once through their regular 
dealers and také delivery as soon 
as we can ship. 


—. 
SS 





a Write For FREE Victory Spray Schedules 
: We will gladly give you advice and 


Mood dauaeg mahetiode ol 


partment, The Sherwin- 


with 
which will give maximum results 
at um cost, if you will write at once to the Insecticide De- 
Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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AN ARSENATE OF LEAD a 
THAT GIVES HEAVIEST es 


A Victory spray program calls for the use of a siuipure 
Arsenate of Lead, such as that produced by ShemWil- 
liams. The proven S-W Arsenate of Lead is 98% pmArse 
nate of Lead, which is 2% higher in content thangs 
Arsenate of Lead. S-W Arsenate of Lead contains less 
than 30% arsenious oxide and the least amouni@yater 
soluble arsenic, which results in maximum control dling 
moth. S-W Arsenate of Lead does not contain a déimilator 
or flocculating agent because the addition: of themould 
reduce efficiency by reducing the deposit on spogpimuit. 
The heaviest deposit is produced by Sherwin-Willgs Ar- 
senate of Lead. 



















SAVE DRUMS, AID WAR EFFORT | 
WITH DRY LIME SFUR 


Use S-W Dry Lime Sulfur next season for fine | and 
smoother finish of fruit and also because of the sie of 
metal drums and tank cars for Liquid Lime Sulfur, ajaber, 
too, that the 70% water content of Liquid Lime Sullgpre 

a big—and unnecessary—burden on rail and other ¥fspor- 
tation facilities in getting needed spray materials om. In 
using S-W Dry Lime Sulfur (The Original) you will be 
aiding the national economy by growing more ‘Mjud 
apples, free of russet and scab. You will also bevptiing 
your trees from foliage “burn” and from the stu foli- 
age, commonly caused by the use of caustic ligglime 
Sulfur. te 








Other Products for Victory Spray Progam — 


S-W MULSOID SULFUR 
$-W FREE-MULSION 


$-W SULFIXS 
$-W SUMMERIB! 
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A SPREADER AND DEPOSIT 
BUILDER WITH OVICIDAL VALUE 


The uniform and heavy deposit resulting from the use of S-W 
Spralastic will make the Arsenate of Lead you are using 
much more effective in the control of codling moth. Its use 
actually causes three to four times more Arsenate of Lead to 
remain on the fruit by increasing the adhesive and spreading 
properties of the Arsenate of Lead particles and eliminating 
wasteful run-off. S-W Spralastic deposits a uniform heavy 
coating of Arsenate of Lead on the apples yet one that is 
easily removed in the washing’ process. You should use 


Spralastic, the most efficient spreader ever developed. 





SAFE-N-LEAD FOR REDUCING 
ARSERICAL INJURY TO FOLIAGE 


The maintenance, throughout the growing season, of healthy, 

vigorous foliage is of first importance in a Victory spray pro- . 
gram designed to produce fine quality and high yield. Exten- 

sive field tests have shown that S-W Safe-N-Lead completely 

neutralizes the water soluble arsenic found in arsenates of 

lead. When added to Arsenate of Lead in the spray tank,. 
S-W Safe-N-Lead converts the water soluble arsenic into a 

stable compound which will not “burn” apple foliage, but 

stimulates the growth of healthy, green leaves. Contrary to 

long established belief HYDRATED LIME does not prevent 

arsenical injury to apple foliage, but actually reduces the 

insecticidal value of Arsenate of Lead, as well as being 

detrimental to apple growth. 























DINITROL KILLS APHIS EGGS, 
SAVES ON NICOTINE SPRAYS 


The use of S-W Dinitrol is important in the Victory spray pro- 
gram because it kills the eggs of Rosy Aphis and Early Green 
Apple Aphis in the dormant period. Thus it is cheaper to 
use Dinitrol against aphis than to spray during the growing 
season with Nicotiné Sulfate. S-W Dinitrol is a dry powder 
containing dinitro-ortho-cresol and is recommended for use 
with all properly made oil emulsions. The use of Dinitrol is 
especially important under present conditions because its use 
conserves nicotine which is vitally needed by the country for 
another purpose. 
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This year the tide of war must 
turn. 


This year, all over the world, 
America fights. 


Our farms and factories must 
produce as never before. 


There must be food in quantity 
—and ships, planes, tanks and 
guns in numbers to outmatch 
the world. 


And all these things must get 


to where they’re needed— 
swiftly, on time, without fail 
or falter. 


The railroads have a part in 
that job—a big part. 


They accept it. 





They could do with more 
engines, more cars, more every- 


thing when materials can be 
spared for them. 


Until then and after, railroads 
and railroad men will continue 
to work as they never worked 
before to get the big job done. 


The guiding rule of our lives 
—and of yours—must be right 
of way for the U.S. A. 


“It is now estimated that the railroads 
are moving well over a million troops a 
month. This is war movement, and must 
come first... Pleasure travelers crowd- 
ing into passenger train seats may easily 
deprive a soldier or an essential traveler, 
who must board a train at the last 
minute, of necessary accommodations.” 


Josern B. Eastman, Director 
_ Office of Defense Transportation 
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‘LEAD TOLERANCE 


(Continued from page 9) 


been raised to .05 grains per pound. 
At the same time, the arsenic tolerance 
has been raised to .025 grains per 
pound, so that the two tolerances are 
now in the same proportion. as the 
lead and arsenic in the residue on the 
apples. In this investigation, and in 
its recommendations, the Public 
Health Service took into considera- 
tion “the extent to which the use of 
such substance” (lead arsenate) “is 
required or cannot be avoided .. . 
and the other ways in which the con- 
sumer may be affected ;” this, it will 
be noted, is exactly what the federal 
law regarding tolerances requires. 
Horticulturists and . entomologists 
familiar with this problem agree that 
it would have been a disaster to the 
industry to lower the tolerances be- 
low the points reached in 1935; in 
fact, in important apple-growing re- 
gions even the 1935 tolerances could 
be met only at the cost of excessive 
injury to the fruit resulting from 
washing. 

According to recent correspondence 
with authorities in various parts of 
the country, it can be concluded that 
the recent raises have been as benefi- 
cial to the apple industry as reduc- 
tions would have been harmful. The 
effects vary with the locality. In New 
England and Michigan, where the 
control of late broods of codling moth 
is, comparatively speaking, a minor 
problem, it has been possible and 
commercially successful to adjust 
schedules to meet the present toler- 
ances without washing ; injury to ten- 
der northern varieties, like the McIn- 
tosh, is thereby avoided. 

In the eastern part of the United 
States the necessity for residue re- 
moval becomes progressively greater 
as one goes south, because of the in- 
creasing necessity for later and later 
lead arsenate sprays for the control 
of codling moth. In the East and Mid- 
dle West, the latitude along which it 
generally becomes an impossibility to 
control codling moth without washing 
appears to be approximately the 39th 


\ parallel; there are exceptions to this 


rule, depending, for example, upon 
elevation and the previous history of 
codling moth control in the individual 
orchard. Horticulturists and entomol- 
ogists in Indiana and Illinois are 
agreed, on the basis of evidence se- 
cured in both states, that fall and 
winter varieties cannot be sprayed 
with lead arsenate, at concentrations 
of 4 pounds per 100 gallons, after the 
third or fourth first-brood cover spray 
without exceeding the present toiler- 
ances ; the last of these sprays, if the 
tolerances are not to be exceeded, 
must be applied not later than 30 days 
after bloom. 

The washing solution is 1 to 1% 





(Continued on page 37) . 
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(Continued from page 13) 


been in progress at the Ohio Station 
for some time and the results are at 
least indicative of what may be ex- 
pected under somewhat similar con- 
ditions. 

Nitrogen—Since nitrogen has been 
the only chemical element added to 
many orchard soils and it has sud- 
denly become the one most difficult to 
secure due to its need in war indus- 
tries, its natural occurrence is of spe- 
cial interest. Under what systems of 
culture can it be obtained “free’’ or 
nearly so. 

Certainly cultivation, especially 
when accompanied by the use of le- 
guminous or cover crops, will provide 
nitrogen to such an extent that fre- 
quently no additional application is 
necessary. But tillage, especially on 
rolling land or where erosion occurs, 
has become less and less popular dur- 
ing recent years. This is more true 
of apples and pears than with stone 
fruits. But even with the latter, there 
is less intense cultivation. 

Without further discussion of till- 
age at this time let us turn to the pos- 
sibilities of obtaining nitrogen from a 
mulch. In the beginning the chief 
emphasis for mulching was placed on 
the conservation of moisture and as 
investigations continue it would ap- 
pear that the case for water was not 
overstated. The maintenance of a 
favorable moisture supply during dry 
periods is of paramount importance in 
many areas. But as time goes on we 
learn that nitrates also accumulate un- 
der mulches even to the extent in 
some cases that too much nitrogen is 
available even where none has been 
applied as a fertilizer. This is far 
from universal but is striking in many 
cases. In Massachusetts, Shaw found 
from four to six times as many ni- 
trates under mulch as in cultivation 
in some seasons. At Wooster the 
mulched trees always look somewhat 
greener and more vigorous than the 
cultivated ones. and nitrates average 
higher. A legume -mulch provides 
more nitrogen than straw and in some 
cases it is to be avoided for that 
reason. : 

In one orchard at Wooster half the 
cultivated trees were fertilized with 
nitrate of soda or sulfate of ammonia 
and half were untreated. The same 
was true of the mulched trees. The 
total production from the mulched 
and tilled trees was almost the same. 
The average yield of the mulched 
trees exceeded that for the tilled ones 
by 95.8 pounds. However, there was 
no consistent difference where nitro- 
gen had been applied, which indicates 
that sufficient is made available from 
the mulch to supply the needs of ‘the 
trees. 


The matter of soil organic matter is 
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one of the principal considerations of 
soil scieritists and the practicing ag- 
riculturist. It has always been con- 
sidered about the top rung of the lad- 
der, the key to soil fertility. Far be it 


from me to pull it down from its lofty 


perch other than to say it is much 
more difficult to increase the total 
amount in the soil than some of us 
had been led to believe. 

Nevertheless, it is doubtless true 
to say that a soil is “rich” or “poor” 
pretty largely in proportion to the 
organic matter it contains. A _ soil 
may be productive, however, with an 
organic matter content far below the 
point of giving it a darkish color. It 
is the effort to push the organic mat- 
ter content considerably above its na- 
tive content that causes difficulty. Yet 
I was long taught that we might buy 
a piece of land that was low in this 
material and build it up by growing 
cover crops to plow into the land. I 
have seen this tried, many times. The 
results of such a practice are liable 
to be disappointing and expensive. 

In the first place organic matter is 
not an inert, stable material that 
builds up like a “bank account,” so 
that the more you put there the more 
you have. On the other hand, organic 
matter breaks down, decomposes, and 
some of its products may disappear 
as a gas into the air, or it may leak 
away in drainage water, and in the 
end little may be left. 

Let us look at nature for a lesson. 
Where do we find the greatest accu- 
mulation of organic matter? Certain- 
ly not in the average cultivated field 
where crop residues and manure have 
been returned to the land. But rather 
in peat or muck land which was laid 
down under water. Next we are like- 
ly to find accumulations in forest litter 


' and beneath bluegrass or other sods 


which have not been disturbed for 
long periods of time. 

For instance, at the Pennsylvania 
Experiment Station, a set of field 
plots has been under differential treat- 
ments since 1881. Here the grass 
division strips which separate the 
plots have been in permanent grass 
since 1867. In 1922 (55 years) a 
study was made of the organic mat- 
ter and nitrogen content of the sod 
soils and also the cultivated plot areas. 
On an average the untreated grass 
strip soils contained 79,327- pounds 
per acre of organic matter and 3,754 
pounds of nitrogen compared to 
63,028 pounds of orgariic matter and 
2,936 pounds of nitrogen in the ferti- 
lized plot soils. The plot which has 
received a total of 123 tons of manure 


in addition to the crop residues (roots . 


and stubble) contained 78,480 pounds 
per acre of organic matter in com- 
parison with the adjacent grass strip 
which contained 90,745 pounds. 


In our orchards at Wooster we 
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"THE FERTILIZER VALUE OF AN ORCHARD MULCH 


have measured the amount of. organ- 
ic matter in the soil which has been 
(a) in continuous mulch, (b) in sod, 
and (c) which has been in cultivation 
with cover crops since 1915. Under 
the conditions of these experiments, 
the organic matter content was about 
the same under mulch and sod, but it 
was much lower in the cultivated area, 
even though a-winter and summer 
cover crop had been used for better 
than 20 years. We do not conclude 
that the higher value (about 44%) 
under mulch is due entirely to the ac- 
cumulation of material but rather that 
there has been a loss of the original 
content from tillage (1.8 to 2%). 

This is a striking lesson to those 
who have long preached thorough 
cultivation. 

Potash—In 1937 the question 
arose as to the amount of available 
potassium that might be found be- 
neath old mulches, sod, and in tilled 
orchards. An investigation was start- 
ed at that time which yielded some 
unexpected results. The first trees 
sampled were those in mulch which 
revealed that available potassium was 
quite high from 24 to 32 inches be- 
neath the heavy mulch in two of our 
orchards. The entire cultivated area, 
as well as an unfertilized field plot, 
was notably low in available potas- 
sium. Intermediate to these extremes 
was the amount of available potassium 
present in the soil beneath the sur- 
face of the bluegrass sod near the 
heavily mulched trees. The soil be- 
neath two of the trees in mulch had 
a content of approximately 1,000 


* pounds per acre of available potas- 


sium at a depth of 24 inches, while 
the soil beneath a tree 35 feet away 
in cultivation contained less than 175 
pounds. — 

This would seem to suggest that 
perhaps no orchard would suffer from 
potash deficiency if it is kept in mulch 
regardless of the deficiency of this el- 
ement in the soil. There could be no 
simpler way of supplying potash to 
trees than this because it seems to be 
mobile and distribute both downward 
and laterally which is more than can 
be said of a potash salt applied to the 
surface of the soil. At least this is 
true of the soils with which we have 
worked. 

Since this element is receiving more 
and more attention and such trouble 
as leaf scorch continues to appear, the 


-value of a mulch becomes more im- 


portant. Mr. W. B. Farmer of New 
Hampshire has been using seaweed as 
a mulch which should solve these 
problems and be particularly high in 
potash. Others near the coast use 
swale hay and other native grasses at 
a low cost. 

In addition to nitrogen and potas- 
sium, I. W. Wander, who has made 

(Continued on page 27) 
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More and more fruit growers are switching 
to all-out preference for Wisconsin heavy- 
duty air-cooled engines. There's no room 
for argument once you have experienced 
the advantages of this type of power. - 

Not only does a Wisconsin air-cooled en- 
gine deliver the most horsepower per pound 


There are no “water chores” to bother with. 
Nothing to freeze in cold weather; no 
draining or re-filling of cooling system. No 


emergency that all of us are in, Wisconsin 
Air-Cooled Engines represent valuable sav- 
ings of vital materials needed for war pro- 
duction. A simple fan-and-flywheel casting 
takes the place of the many parts that 
comprise the cooling system of a water- 
cooled engine . . . parts that are subject 
to wear, repairs and replacement. - 

A limited quantity of Wi in-p ed 
farm machinery will still be available this 
year .. . and perhaps it will-be your good 
fortune to acquire some of this equipment. 
In the meantime, fill out and mail the 














| ORCHARD SANITATION 
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or old sacks. The untreated bands 
and sacks must be examined at least 
once each 10 days through the season 
in order to remove and destroy the 
larvae which collected in them. If 
this is not done, the untreated bands 
merely afford a covenient place for 


- the codling moth to survive. 


Scraping loose bark from bearing 


‘apple trees above twenty years of 


age involves considerable labor. On 
the average, an hour is required for 
one man to clean a tree 30 years old. 
Some trees can be cleaned in fifteen 
minutes, and an old, rough tree will 
require several hours the first time 
that the tree has been gone over. If 
the tree has been thoroughly scraped 
once, the length of time required to 
clean the tree in succeeding years 
may be reduced as much as 75 per- 
cent to 90 percent. In fact, it is 
usually not necessary to go over the 
same tree more than once every two 
years. As far as codling moth con- 
trol is concerned, scraping the loose 
bark from the trees is not justified 
unless the trees are also banded dur- 
ing the summer season. 

Scraping loose bark from apple 
trees is often an important factor in 
getting satisfactory results with 
sprays intended to control scale in- 
sects. San Jose scale and its near 
relative, Forbes scale, are often 
found under loose bark. Sprays 
neither penetrate the bark nor run up 
under the bark coverage to contact 
the scales. We have never found a 
way to reach the scales resting under 
protection of pieces of bark, except 
by first removing the bark and then 
applying the spray. More than once 
have growers complained about the 
dormant or delayed dormant spray 
failing to eradicate San Jose scale 
when the spraying was thorough and 
the gallonage per tree was consid- 
erably above average, but the loose 
bark had not been scraped from the 
tree trunk and main limbs prior to 
spraying: 

The question is frequently raised, 
“Should I gather up the drop apples 
and destroy them after the harvest 
season in the fall, if.there is no mar- 
ket for them?” Wormy apples which 
drop to the ground in September and 
October frequently contain the live 
larvae when they drop. If these 
drops were gathered’ two or three 


. times during the harvesting period, 


many worms could be removed from 
the orchard before they leave the 
fruit. On the other hand, if all of 


_the drops remain on the ground yntil 


the end of the picking season in late 
October or early November, most of 
the larvae will have left the apples 
and there is no particular advantage 


in removing thent from the orchard. 
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Collecting drops during the summer 
months is not justified, because 
nearly all of the summer brood 
larvae have left the apples before 
they drop or soon after they have 
dropped. No advantage appeared 
when drops were collected as often 
as once a week during the summer 
season. 

The most practical method of dis- 
posing of wormy apples collected 
when thinning in June or July is to 
bury them under 12 inches of soil. 
Woodside in Virginia destroyed all 
of the worms in thinned apples by 
placing them in a shallow ditch, 
adding about one ounce of paradi- 
chlorobenzene crystals per bushel of 
apples and covering with six inches 
of soil. 

Cleaning the ground under the 
trees of such coverage as grass and 
leaves is not important from the 
standpoint of codling moth control 
under eastern conditions. Very few 
larvae are able to survive the winter 
on the ground and emerge as moths 
in the spring. Predatory beetles and 
ants constitute an important control 
of the codling moth larvae which re- 
main on the ground. Furthermore, 
raking up the fallen leaves or burn- 
ing the ground cover has no practical 
effect on the control of apple scab. 
It is recognized, however, that break- 
ing the ground by disking or harrow- 
ing around the tree disturbs the mice, 
and for this reason the practice is a 
good one, but it does not constitute 
adequate mouse control in many or- 
chards. 

In some orchard sections, poles are 
used as props to support the limbs 
when laden with fruit. Codling moth 
larvae over-winter in the cracks, 
knot holes, and under the bark on 
the poles. When the poles are 
stacked in or near the orchard, the 
apples nearest the pole piles are al- 
ways injured by stings and worm 
entries more severely than elsewhere, 
except near the packing shed. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated the value of 
storing the props in a shed which 
has been made moth tight by lining 
the walls and ceiling with cloth 
sheeting. If this cannot be done, it 
is advisable to stack the poles at 
least 4 to % mile from the orchard. 
Wrapping the pole piles with cloth 
sheeting or cheesecloth to prevent 
the moths from flying out in the 
spring is not as effective as one 
might suppose. In many instances, 
rabbits, skunks, and other animals 
tear holes in the bottom area. Sharp 
points on the poles sometimes pierce 
the upper part, and birds have been 
known to use some of the cloth for 


building nests. 
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THE WAR 
(Continued from page 14) 


Let me cite one sidelight on the 
part fruit plays in this war. When 
our troops recently occupied Algeria 
quantities of American grown 
oranges were put ashore along with 
other foodstuffs. American soldiers 
immediately won the hearts and 
friendship of the natives by passing 
out these oranges with a free hand. 
Although oranges are grown in 
Algeria the population had been de- 
prived of them for a long time, be- 
cause under German-Italian domina- 
tion the Axis over-officers had seen 
to it that all oranges grown in that 
region were shipped to Germany. 

Fruit is vital to our national 
economy, as well as-to the military, 
because in this time of war emer- 
gency and production strain at home, 
fruit in its many forms is a neces- 
sary part of the daily diet of our peo- 
ple if their health and thus the health 
of the nation is to be maintained. 

Let me repeat then, that the role 
of the commercial fruit grower in the 
Food-for-Freedom goal is of the ut- 
most importance. While other farm 
specialists produce other types of 
food stuffs, the commercial fruit 
growers of this country must pro- 
duce the amounts of fruits required 
by ourselves and our Allies. This 
for the very obvious reason that the 
general farmer no longer is a factor 
in producing fruit. 

Insects, blights and orchard dis- 
eases have driven the farmer out of 
fruit growing, with the result that 
the commercial ofchard today pro- 
duces 5/6 of all fruit grown in this 
country. 

This trend toward the commercial 
fruit farm and away from the farm 
orchard is shown in recently released 
U. S. census figures. 

The 1940 census figures reveal that 
in the last 10 years more than a mil- 
lion acres in fruit—1,041,225 acres, 
to be exact—were abandoned by 
farmers as unprofitable or interfer- 
ing with other farm work. Here 
are the actual census figures: 

Acreage in fruit in 1930—6,086,176 

Acreage in fruit in 1940—5,044,951 

Loss—1,041,225 Acres. 

At first reading these figures might 
indicate a serious blow at our na- 
tional food economy, but this is ac- 
tually. not the case.. In this same 10 
year period covered by the census 
figures production from commercial 
fruit farms has replaced the fruit 
acreage abandoned on general farms. 
Although tens of thousands of farms 
gave up fruit growing in the last 
decade, yet during this 10 years fruit 
production has steadily increased. 
The following production per tree 
of the farm orchard as compared 
with commercial fruit farms tells 
why: 


(Continued on m page 27) 
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FRUIT CAN HELP TO WIN 



































Psted for fears 
TO ADD YEARS 
TO TRUCK LIFE 


Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, has taken the stand that highway transportation 
is absolutely essential to the winning of the war. GMC is 
co-operating with the ODT to conserve the life and oper- 
ating efficiency of America’s trucks. General Motors Truck 
dealers have had years of experience in perfecting Preventive 
Maintenance . . . the best known service procedure for get- 
ting the most miles from truck equipment. As a result, GMC’s 
wartime service program, called ‘‘Victory Maintenance,” is 
especially qualified to keep your trucks pulling for Victory. 








Special “Service Payment Plan“ 
Through Our Own YMAC 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE \- 


GMC TRUCKS 


GASOLINE - DIESEL 
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% NATIONWIDE NEWS * 


(Continued from page 7) 


Crops and livestock are divided 
into essential and non-essential 
groups and each essential crop or 
livestock is given a war unit rating. 
Following are the ratings: 

Fruit trees, 1 acre; blackberries, 
cranberries, dewberries, raspberries, 
strawberries, blueberries, currants, 
gooseberries and quince, .7 acre; 
sugar beets, 2 acres; sugar cane, 1 
acre, nuts, 5 acres. 

Farm beef herds, 12; feed-lot beef, 
20; range beef, 15; stocker beef run 
on ‘grass, 75; hogs, 20; milk cows, 
1; farm sheep, 30; lambs in feedlot, 
160; range sheep, 40. 

Fiber and oil crops—American- 
Egyptian long-staple cotton, 2.5 
acres; peanuts, Irish potatoes and 
sweet potatoes, 2 acres. 

Field crops—barley, wheat, grain 
sorghums, oats, rye, dry field peas, 
cover crop seeds, hay and hay crop 
seeds, 15 acres; corn, dry edible 
beans, rice, broomcorn, green peas 
and sweet corn, 5 acres. 

Truck and canning crops—broc- 
coli, brussel sprouts, collards, endive, 
kale, tomatoes, carrots, chard es- 
carole, mustard greens, spinach, 
turnip greens, onions, snap beans, 
green leafy lettuce, lima beans, green 
peppers, turnips, asparagus, cauli- 
flower, cabbage, 1 acre. 


* 


Canapran apple imports have 
_been cut to 200,000 boxes by a modi- 
fication of the understanding reached 
between Canada and the United 
States limiting the movement of 
British Columbia apples into the 
United States during the 1942-43 
season. Under the new arrange- 
ment, the total seasonal movement 
has been cut from 800,000 boxes to 
600,000. 
* 


Ayorner call for scrap has 
come from the War Production 
Board. The recent salvage drive has 
been a great success but most of the 
iron and steel collected was of the 
light household variety. The need 
now is for heavy scrap to mix with 
the enormous supply of light scrap. 

Since farm work at this time of 
year is at a low level, the WPB urges 
farmers to turn in all scrap, pre- 
ferably the heavy type. Stating that 
the farm is one of the most prolific 
sources of heavy scrap, the WPB 
wants the aid of every farmer in 
rounding up all available scrap— 
TODAY! 

* 


RE fruit growers doing their 
share in the war? A bulletin of the 
Appalachian Apple Service points 


out that wheat growers average 20 
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bushels per acre or about 1200 
pounds of food per acre. The corn 
farmer produces 45 bushels or ap- 
proximately 2500 pounds per acre. 
The apple growers average 300 
bushels per acre or 13,000 pounds 
per acre of essential food, more than 
four times as much as the wheat 


grower. 
* 


Tue Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that many furnaces burn wood 
more efficiently without a grate and 
families considering wood for fur- 
nace fuel because of the uncertainty 
of coal or oil supply may not need 
a new grate. Removal of the grate 
may be advisable to provide sufh- 
cient combustion space which should 
be two-thirds greater for firing with 


wood. 
* 


 —— and car owners will be in- 
terested to know that there is no bat- 
tery shortage and no reason to expect 


that batteries will not continue to be 


produced in sufficient quantities to 
keep the cars of the country on the 
road. Under gasoline rationing, the 
average car will not be driven 
enough to keep the battery charged 
and frequent inspections and re- 
charging will be necessary. 


* 


A\pproxIMATELy one-half of 
the estimated 1943 pack of canned 
fruits, vegetables, and juices will be 
reserved for use by the armed forces 
or Lend-Lease. The percentages 
are based on the amount packed in 
1942 and range from 19 per cent of 
the grapefruit pack to 100 per cent 
of the blueberry, fig and blended 
fruit juice pack. Sixty-three per 
cent of canned apples, 41 per cent of 
the applesauce, 63 per cent of the 
peaches, and 65 per cent of the pears 
will be reserved. 


* 


Tue one-delivery-a-day proviso of 
General Order ODT No. 17 appli- 
cable to the hauling of fresh fruits 
and vegetables from rail, water and 
other terminals to jobbers’ ware- 
houses, and from terminals and 


warehouse to the stores of large buy- | 


ers in full truck loads, was knocked 
out by General Permit No. 19 issued 
by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion on December 22, 
Notwithstanding provisions of the 
original order,~the Special Permit 
provides that “any motor carrier 
operating a motor vehicle in local 
delivery service and engaged exclu- 
sively in the transportation and de- 


livery of fresh fruits and vegetables 
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may (1) make more than one de- ’ 


livery in any calendar day between 
any rail, water, air or motor terminal 
and any wholesale produce market.” 
The Special Permit goes further 
by saying the motor carrier may 
(2) “make more than one delivery 
during any calendar day between any 
. . . terminal or any wholesale pro- 
duce market .. . and the premises 
of any consignee at one point of des- 
tination . . . provided, however, that 
each such delivery . . . constitutes a 
capacity load of the largest motor 
truck of the type ordinarily used by 
such carrier in making deliveries.” 
This revision of ODT No. 17 to 
take care of multiple hauling between 
team tracks and jobbers’ stores, be- 
tween team tracks and large buyers’ 
places of business, and between 
jobbers’ warehouses and their mass 
buyers’ stores, does not affect in any 
way the prohibition against second 
deliveries of partial loads to a single 
destination, call-backs, pick-ups and 
other minor repetitions of daily 
service to the same customer. 





STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 16) 


Delicious, exhibited by White Bros., of Bangor 
brought $46. 

One of the highlights of the session was the 
presence of Dr. Harry J. Eustace, vice-presi- 
dent of Agricultural Trade Relations, Inc., San 
Francisco, California. Dr. Eustace formerly 
was head of the ‘horticulture department at 
Michigan State College.—T. C. Stebbins, Ext. 
Hort. Specialist. ; 


INDIANA—Much of Indiana is blanketed with 
snow, reminding the older growers of Decem- 
ber, 1917, which ushered in one of those record 
winters. With Indiana's peach industry hav- 
ing been rebuilt to a great extent since the 
heavy loss of trees six years ago, the growers 
are hoping that present zero temperatures 
are not the forerunners of bud killing tem- 
peratures. Both peach and apple orchards 
carry excellent bud crop at the present time. 

Recent surveys indicate that a total of 
about 75,000 bushels of apples dropped in 
October in Indiana orchards as a result of 
labor shortage. In many orchards harvest 
sprays delayed dropping sufficiently to allow 
the crop to be harvested without serious loss. 

Anticipating a labor shortage in 1943 many 
Indiana growers are pruning more heavily 


this winter. Pruning is time consuming but la- . 


bor saving in the end. Well pruned trees are 
more easily sprayed. Pruning increases the 
effectiveness of the fruit thinning which will 
be accomplished with the short labor supply 
in 1943 and may reduce total amount of 
thinning necessary. Many growers recognize 
the further fact that they must provide year 
round work if they are to hold their efficient 
help, and this essential operation—pruning— 


provides the winter work.—Monroe McCown, . 


Sec'y, Lafayette. 


MINNESOTA—A. J. Johnston of Duluth was 
elected president of the Head of the Lakes 
Fruit Growers association to direct the organi- 
zation ‘during the 1943 crop season. Other 
new officers elected were Miss Mildred Cars- 
ten, vice-president, and Mrs. D. T. Irvine, sec- 
retary. John Larson was re-elected treasurer. 
Other members of the new board of directors 
are Charles Nash, Charles Becklund, C. H. 
Appleby, William Pasek, and Francis Cox.—J. 


D. Winter, Sec'y, Mound. 
JANUARY, 1943 
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"BRUIT CAN HELP TO WIN 


THE WAR 
(Continued from page 25) 


‘Production per tree on farms less 
than 100 trees (Farms)—1.8 bu. 

Production per tree on farms of 
1,000 trees and over (Fruit Farms) 
—3.6 bu. 

Bearing apple trees in 1930—88,- 
848,970 yielding 126,433,057 bu. 

Bearing apple trees in 1940—58,- 
152,108 yielding 150,236,768 bu. 

The outstanding importance of 
America’s commercial fruit farms in 
the production of fruit for the na- 
tion’s nutrition and health is also es- 
tablished by other figures garnered 
in the 1940 census. Thus, an analy- 
sis of Fruit Farm income by the 
Census Bureau reveals that less than 
2% of income is received from other 
sources than fruit. The 1940 Fruit 
Farm income is shown to be as fol- 
lows: 


From Fruit $300,975,952 
From Livestock 5,311,450 
From Dairy 4,946,357 
From Poultry 5,018,372 
From Vegetables 6,249,077 


Taken all together, the appeal of 
the Food-for-Freedom program, the 
nutritional importance of fruit in the 
daily diet of our military and our 
civilian populations, and the abandon- 
ment of fruit growing on general 
farms as revealed by the recent 
census, makes just one fact clear, 
and that is that because the respon- 
sibility for fruit production rests 
squarely upon his shoulders, the 
commercial fruit grower can and 
must help win the war. 


ORCHARD MULCH 
(Continued from page 23) 


these determinations, has found that 
all elements investigated except man- 
ganese and lead have been increased 
in the soil beneath a heavy mulch as 
compared with adjacent land under 
cultivation. 

Calcium was much higher in the 
surface three inches of the soil in- 
vestigated, being 50 per cent higher 
in one case and 38 in another. Since 
there are so many surface feeding 
roots beneath a mulch, this addition 
of available calcium is significant. 

Magnesium was much higher in the 
surface nine inches and the reverse 
was true at the lower levels. 

Phosphorus was greatly increased 
in the surface nine inches but not be- 
low that level. In the surface three 
inches, readily available phosphorus 
was 600 per cent higher than in the 
tilled soil adjacent. 

Boron was 50 per cent higher un- 
der mulch in the surface nine inches 


but not affected below that level. 
JANUARY, 1943 








Long recognized as one of the three essential plant 
foods, potash has moved up to the front line in America’s 


food front. 


Years of official experimental work have 


clearly demonstrated that ample supplies and reserves 
of potash must be available in the soil to insure large 


yields of good quality crops. 


Such production is now vitally important to maintain 


our armed as well as civilian forces. 


The American 


Potash Industry has been developed, expanded, and is 
now geared to take the place demanded of it by the 


National emergency. 


AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
1155 Sixteenth St., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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H. B. Buell, fruit grower of Eastford, is shown here | 


receiving from Prof. S. P. Hollister, University of 
Connecticut the Certificate of Distinction (highest 


award of the Connecticut Pomological Society.) ou 













The four out-of-state speakers at the meeting: Left 
to right: Prof. W. D. Whitcomb of Massachusetts 
Experiment Station at Waltham, Dr. H. B. Tukey, 
New York Experiment Station at Geneva, Dr. R. A. 
VanMeter of the Massachusetts State College at 
Amherst and Prof. C. O. Dunbar, Pa. Agri. Exp. Sta. 


Honorary recognition cer- 
tificates of the Wisconsin | 
Society were presented 
this year to Arthur J. | 
Schultz of Ripon, and Dr. 
Ray H. Roberts of Madi- 
son, who is shown here. 
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’ The election of officers included: president, C. 
' H. Gowdy of Greenwich; vice president, E. J. 
+ Graham of Norwich; secretary, H. C. C. Miles of 

Milford; and treasurer, S. L. Root of Farmington. 


CAMERA 


AT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CONNECTICUT POMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


FE xruusiasm was shown by the 150 fruit growers 
who attended the annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Pomological Society, December 8 and 9. The keynote of 
the meeting was war-time problems of the growers. 
Although fruit farm labor appeared to be the chief 
problem, growers were interested in production prac- 
tices as discussed by the guest speakers. From the 
discussions it was apparent that fruit growers were 
most concerned about the labor shortage and the fruit 
package situation—H. A. Rollins, Extension Fruit Spe- 
cialist. . 


WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue 74th annual convention of the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society was one of the most successful in 
the Society’s history. Total registrations were over 170. 
The attendance the first day was larger than on the 
second. Both the fruit growers and the auxiliary meet- 
ings were most interesting and educational. 

The splendid cooperation of the Jefferson County 
Fruit Growers Association, the county agricultural agent, 
Mr. George Wright, and the home demonstration agent, 
Mrs. Helen Feind, will long be remembered.—H. J. 
Rahmlow, Sec’y, Madison. 









Mr. Arno Meyer, (outside left) proprietor of Waldo Orchards, Waldo, 
was elected president at the 74th annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Society meeting. 


Don Reynolds, (left) well known orchardist of Sturgeon Bay, associ- 
ated with the Reynolds Preserving Company was elected vice presi- 
dent at Wisconsin meeting. 
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FERTILIZER SITUATION 
(Continued from page 11) 


Similar detailed analyses for 
peaches have not been made. A con- 
servative estimate of the requirement 
per tree for peaches would be one- 
half the amount estimated above for 
apples. 

Where legume crops are grown and 
incorporated into the soil the amount 
of nitrogen that they add will vary 
directly with the total weight of the 
crop turned under. These crops are 
normally turned down while quite 
succulent and before they develop to 
maximum tonnage. This is necessary 
to avoid undue competition with the 
trees, particularly for moisture. A 
fairly heavy legume crop would nor- 
mally contain not over 1,000 pounds 
of legume dry matter per acre. Such 
a crop, when decomposed, would re- 
lease from 20 to 30 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre, which would be approx- 
imately half of the orchard require- 
ment. It should be emphasized that 
the tendency is to over-estimate the 
amount of dry matter contained in 
such a crop. Where the ‘crop is a 
mixture of legumes and other types 
of growth only the legume portion is 
adding nitrogen to the total supply in 
the orchard as the other types of 
growth are simply returning to the 
soil nitrogen absorbed from it. 


In order .to obtain maximum 
growth of cover crops it is essential 
in many areas that the cover crop be 
well fertilized. Where legumes are 
being grown this fertilizer should be 
relatively high in phosphoric acid. 
Lime will be essential to satisfactory 
cover crop growth on acid soils. If, 
by the use of lime and phosphoric acid 
or other soil treatment, a legume cov- 
er crop is produced and incorporated 
in the soil, the requirement for min- 
eral nitrogen can be reduced but such 


. cover crop will not entirely eliminate 


the need for mineral nitrogen if max- 
imum production in the orchard is to 
be. maintained. 

The greatest demand of the apple 
tree for nitrogen is at the start of 
growth in early spring. At that time 
the rapidly expanding leaves are very 
rich in nitrogen as are also the ex- 
panding flowers and young fruits. 
This nitrogen is largely drawn from 
the reserves stored up in the tree. 
Nitrogen applied in the spring is 
available to only a limited extent for 
growth during the early part of the 
season in which it is applied. Or- 
chards that have become weak because 
of limited supplies of nitrogen gener- 
ally do not push into vigorous growth 
during the first season after nitrogen 
is applied. Usually at least two or 
three years are necessary to get them 
back into a vigorous growth condi- 
tion. Experiments have shown that 
the nitrogen applied in the early 


(Continued on page 34) 
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This Year’s Crop Must Be Protected... 
Because Food Is Vital to Victory! 


T has been said over and over, 

“Food Will Win the War!” And 
because America shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of feeding—not only our 
own fighters and workers—but the 
fighters and workers of our coura- 
geous allies— food production is 
literally war production! 


Your fruit crop, this year, is more 
important than any fruit crop has 
been before! Take steps now to put 
your storage in shape to protect that 
crop! Insulate with Celotex Vapor- 
seal Sheathing. It will simplify “man- 
agement” and control—actually make 
it easy to bring your stored crop 
through in prime condition. And it 
is not expensive. 

Lining a storage with Celotex 
Vapor-seal Sheathing brings three 
advantages to cut spoilage and help 
you market better fruit: (1) it guards 
against temperature fluctuations, 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


INSULATING SHEATHING + LATH + INTERIOR FINISHES 
ASPHALT SHINGLES - SIDING + ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS - ROCK WOOL - BATTS - BLANKETS 
GYPSUM PLASTERS + LATH and WALL BOARDS 


The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a 
group of products marketed by The Celotex Corp. 
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(2) It permits better humidity control, 
and (3) It promotes proper aeration. 


Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing is 
surface-impregnated with asphalt on 
all sides and edges for protection 
against moisture. It handles easily, 
goes up fast, stays put! It is perma- 
nently protected against termites and 
dry rot by the exclusive, patented 
Ferox Process, and is guaranteed in 
writing for the life of the building.* 
See your-Celotex dealer now! 


*This guarantee, when issued, applies 
only within Continental United States. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION FREE 
—SEND COUPON 


To help you and to help guard against loss of 
stored fruit, Celotex Insulation experts have pre- 
pared literature and plans dealing with proper 
construction and insulation of fruit storages. 
This important material is FREE. Mail the 
coupon now! 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION | 
120 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, IIL. | 
Please send me FREE construction details | 
on storages. I am interested in: | 
O Fruit Storage C Vegetable Storage | 

| 


NGS 6 cents annees dud qaeabanedsecdeconed | 

| 
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GOOD FOOD, HEALTHFUL LONGEVITY — 


AND Victory 


By JONATHAN FORMAN, A.B., M.D. 


Tue American medical profession 
has produced the healthiest people of 
all time by the control of: infectious 
diseases and the increase in our knowl- 
edge of infant feeding. These suc- 
cesses have increased our life ex- 
pectancy to 63.8 years, creating at the 
same time the problems of old age and 
social security. These problems can- 
not be solved by increasing the bur- 
den of youth. Our old people must 
remain productive, clear of mind, and 
agile of body. Then their presence 
will be a blessing instead of a curse. 
The longer they can live and con- 
tribute to society the better for it and 
for them. If we would only put into 
practice what is known today about 
human nutrition, we could add ten 
productive years to the average life 
and conquer many of the so-called de- 
generative diseases which now are 
the common causes of death after 
middle life. In other words, our old 
people would wear out and not be tak- 
en by disease. 

The principle involved with health- 
ful longevity can easily be stated. We 
must keep the essential vitamins and 
minerals in our foods; we must eat 
moderately and not wear out our 
bodies burning up sugars, fats and 
proteins we never needed. Overeating 
cannot be avoided if Nature is driv- 
ing us to eat everything in sight in 
the hope we shall get some essential 
accessory food which we are needing 
so much. 


Eat Yellow and Green Foods 


The yellow in foodstuffs is one of 
these essential elements. In every 
green thing there is a yellow compon- 
ent. The greener or the yellower a 
foodstuff is the more of this important 
substance it contains. This substance 
protects our eyesight. It also keeps 
intact our skin, our nose, and the lin- 
ing of all our body cavities. It pro- 
motes reproduction of the race by 
making a good bed for the newly fer- 
tilized egg and protects us from the 
hazards of night blindness. 

This yellow substance is found in 
the green leafy vegetables, carrots, 
sweet potatoes, squash, apricots, 
peaches, prunes, cherries, 
mons, butter, cheese, egg yolks, the 
liver of all animals, and especially in 
the oils from the livers of fish. 


Eat Whole Grain Cereals 


The next important item is the 
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JONATHAN FORMAN, A.B., M.D., is editor 
of the Ohio State Medical Journal and a rep- 
resentative of the Ohio Physicians of the Ohio 
State Committee on Nutrition for Defense, 
Columbus, Ohio.—Editors. 








whole grain of the cereals. By cereals, 
of course, we mean the seeds of our 
grains. This means that you should 
have a whole grain cereal for break- 
fast and six slices of 100 percent 
whole wheat, pumpernickel bread and 
100 percent pure rye bread during the 
day. This is a group of vitamins we’re 
talking about rather than a single one 
but they all come in the same pack- 
age in the berries of grains. They are 
also found in the meat of animals who 
have been fed on the grains, and in 
soy beans, green peas, and lima beans. 

When there is a shortage of this 
group of vitamins there is a loss of 
appetite, nausea, a feeling of heaviness 
in the stomach, abdominal pain, con- 
stipation, abnormal dilatation of the 
heart, a disturbance in the ability to 
use starches and sugars, mascerated 
areas at the angle of the mouth, exces- 
sively red lips, deeply ‘swollen red 
tongue, graying of the hair, oily scali- 
ness of the skin, especially around 
nose, ears and backs of the hands. If 
neglected there follows an inflamma- 
tion of the skin especially on the back 
of the hands, burning areas of ten- 
derness in the skin involved ; long be- 
fore this there is loss of weight, weak- 
ness, insomnia, nervousness, irritabil- 
ity, forgetfulness, mental depression 
and neuritis, and, if it goes too far, in- 
sanity. 

And more important in these war 
days is, that moderate shortage of 
these substances makes us tire alto- 
gether too easily, and fight with our 
fellows on the slightest provocation. 


The Fruit Juice Vitamin 


“An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away.” Not to go into detail, there is 
a vital, essential»substance in fruit 
juices. This substance furnishes de- 
fense in our blood stream and tissue. 
It works against infections and keeps 
the gums around our teeth firm and 
healthy. It is only when there is a 
shortage of this material that gums 
recede, become spongy and bleed, and 
pyorrhoea sets in. Of course, teeth de- 
cay depends upon many factors such 
as mechanical injury, the presence of 


bacteria which converts sugars into 
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shortage of the Sunshine Vitamin. 

All the other vitamins are bound 
up with these three which we have 
just described. So if you get these you 
will have all that you need of the 
others. All of them are to be pur- 
chased from your grocer, better still, 
whenever possible, picked fresh from 
the garden or orchard. 

There is just one more vitamin for 
us to consider and most of us do 
have to purchase this one at the drug 
store, i.e., the Sunshine Vitamin. All 


the others are to be had from the farm > 


or the grocery. Vitamin concentrates 
in pills, drops, and capsules are not 
for healthy people. They are intended 
to help the physician to treat those 
sick people who, because of disease, 
must be on a restricted diet, or who, 
because of disease, are not able to ab- 
sorb vitamins from the foods,which 
they have eaten. 

For the Sunshine Vitamin, Nature 
has provided us with a factory in our 
own bodies. If our skin be exposed to 
sunshine, it will manufacture all of 
this vitamin which we may need. Here 
in Ohio the amount of sunshine is 
low. Then, too, most of us city dwel- 
lers are kept at our work during the 
sunny hours of the day and to make 
matters worse many live in towns and 
cities covered with smog of soft coal 
smoke many months in the year. So 
we must turn to fish oils for our sun- 
shine vitamin. Since there may well 
be important items which can be lost 
in concentrative processes, I prefer 
to take the natural oils. 

We now know that visual acuity, 
mental and physical health, morale and 
endurance may be impaired by nu- 
tritional deficiencies. It is imperative 
now that our workers be well fed in 
order that they may increase their out- 
put and reduce the number of acci- 
dents. For reasons of morale: it is 


- just as important that all of our people 


get enough to eat of good meats, veg- 
etables, and FRUITS. 


AN APPLE, A BOOK AND 
AN EASY CHAIR 


An apple, a book and an easy chair 

By the side of an open fire 

Whose flaming light brings warmth 
and cheer 

What more could a man desire? 


How sweet in the evening when the 
day’s at an end, 

Just to while the hours away 

With an apple, a book and a loving 
friend 

’Tis the end of a perfect day! 


Oh! Why should we ever be restless 
or sad 
When pleasures like these are given? 
For an. apple, a book and an easy 
chair 
Brings a feeling akin to heaven. 
By Carolee Stark. 
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Tue need for metal scrap remains un- 
abated, as the Nation’s mighty steel in- 
dustry, with production figures reaching 
astronomical proportions, enters the second 
year of the war. 

Indeed, it can be said that the length, if 
not the outcome, of our struggle with the 
Axis powers hinges, to a very large extent, 
upon our ability to supply scrap iron and 
steel in sufficient quantities to keep our steel 
mills operating at full capacity. 

The demand for steel in this war far ex- 
ceeds that of any previous war. In World 
War 1, it required ninety pounds of steel 
for every American soldier. In this war 
every man in Uncle Sam’s. armed forces 
must be backed by 4,900 pounds of steel. 
Miltiply that figure by ten million (the 
number of men we expect to have under 
arms before the war is over), then add the 
tonnage of metal that is being used to 
produce warships, cargo vessels, shipyards, 
war plants, machine tools, etc., and you 
have a fair idea of what steel means: in 
modern warfare. Without an adequate 
supply of steel no nation has a chance of 
survival, the way wars are fought today. 

At the beginning of 1942, the annual 
capacity of our steel industry was ap- 
proximately 884 million tons, but the 
planned steel expansion program will pro- 
vide for an additional yearly production 
capacity of ten million tons of steel by the 
middle of 1943. This means that the de- 
mand for scrap is increasing. 

Steel is normally made up by melting to- 
gether : 

1. Pig iron (about 50%) 

2. Scrap generated in the steel mill in 
the process of steelmaking (about 
25% ) 

3. Scrap purchased from outside sources 
(about 25%) 


MORE FARM SCRAP NEEDED 


Every ton of scrap takes the place of 
one ton of pig iron. To make one ton 
of pig iron requires 2 tons of iron ore; 
1.2 tons of coal; and a half-ton of lime- 
stone. To produce 90 million tons of steel 
entirely from pig iron, without scrap, would 
require : 

180,000,000 tons of iron ore 

108,000,000 tons of coal, and 3 

45,000,000 tons of limestone 


There simply are not enough mining, trans- 
portation, and blast furnace facilities to sup- 
ply and handle this huge tonnage. The de- 
ficiency must, therefore, be supplied with 
scrap. 

Recent scrap drives have brought forth an 
abundance of light household scrap, but not 
enough heavy scrap. Light scrap in its or- 
iginal state, cannot be used economically 
in an open-hearth furnace. First, because it 
is so light it would burn: up like paper; 
and secondly, because the weight is too 
small and the bulk too great to charge the 
furnace to capacity. Heavy scrap is, there- 
fore, needed to mix with the light scrap. 

American Industry and American Farms 
are our most prolific sources of heavy scrap. 
Industry provides most of the heavy scrap, 
but not enough, leaving a large tonnage to 
be supplied by the Nation’s farms. That’s 
why farm scrap is so important. 

This big job has been undertaken by an 
army of more than 300,000 volunteer civil- 
ian workers, who have patriotically offered 
their services and trucking facilities to the 
local salvage committees, and they have 
done an outstanding job. Thousands of tons 
of high quality farm scrap have already 
been collected and sent to the scrap deal- 
ers’ yards, where it has been sorted, 
ie loaded and shipped to the steel 
mills. 

















DINITRO SPRAY 








The First Step For 


FRUIT ABUNDANCE 
Begins With A Spray 


ELGETOL ~ KLEENUP 


PEST CONTROL 





CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Elizabeth, New Jersey . 


DORMANT OIL 

















| O SOUND 
REASONS 


NICHOLS °:: 


“UNSTANT” 





ORIGINAL 





Bordeaux mixtures which 
effectively control fungous diseases depend on 
the elimination of guesswork and haphazard 
methods of determining the amount of Copper 
Sulfate in the spray mixture. Nichols Triangle 
Brand “Instant’”’ Copper Sulfate gives you these 
10 advantages: 
L.ACCURATE CONTROL . . . You know exactly 
how much copper sulfate is in your mixture. 


Z.GREATER SAFETY . . . Control of mixture 
means increased safety. 

3. BETTER MIXTURES . . . Dissolves instantly 
and completely. 

4. ECONOMY . . . No waste, no sediment, no 
undissolved crystals. YOU USE IT ALL! 

5. EFFICIENCY . . . 99% pure, 100% efficient. 


G. FASTER OPERATIONS . . . Saves time, labor 
. . « mixes directly in the spray tank. Re- 
quires no agitation. 

7. REDUCES EXTRA HANDLING . . . Eliminates ex- 


tra equipment necessary for making stock 


solutions. 

8. KNOWN QUALITY . . . Standard for 50 years, 
it is the oldest and best known brand. 
Modern manufacturing assure nev- 


er failing high quality in every package. 

9. MODERN PACKAGES . . . Special packages safe- 
guard quality. At no extra cost you receive 
the best in modern packaging. 
PRODUCED IN 3 LARGE PLANTS . . . Your deal- 
er can always supply you because of three 
strategically located plants. 





DEALER for, Nichols, — 
> fate today. 

“Instant” Copper Sw RYSTAL and 
Brand “tRGE A Le ee SULFATE 


es SOx and MONOHY- 














Spraying, Dusting and 
Fumigating of Plants 


By A. Freeman Mason 


A complete and up-to-date book on the 
control of insects and diseases by sprays, 
dusts and fumigants. The first part de- 
tails the history of spraying, the prin- 
ciples underlying spraying practices, the 
composition and properties of insec- 
ticides and fungicides, how to select and 
use spraying machines, the principles of 
dusting and fumigating, and the com- 
position and properties of dusts and 
fumigants. Separate chapters consider 
the pests of the various fruits and vege- 
tables.. Each chapter includes a key for 
diagnosing the troubles of the plant by 
means of a brief description of the 
causes and symptoms. 538 pages. Illus- 
trated. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.00 
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Mature apple tree with too few bearing 


branches to produce a good yield. 


BEGIN TREE PRUNING AT 
~ FIRST OPPORTUNITY 


By M. A. BLAKE 


Tae pruning of peach trees is some- 
times delayed until late spring in or- 
der to obtain a measure of any possi- 
ble winter injury to buds before the 
work is done. It may be possible to 
get the peach orchard pruned in late 
spring when there is an ample 
amount of labor, but even then late 
pruning is often rather hurriedly and 
not too well done. Growers who 
have peaches at favorable elevations 
and especially those who have a con- 
siderable amount of pruning to be 


-done should begin early this year. 


Growers who produce both apples 
and peaches often do their apple 
pruning first. This may be for at 
least two reasons: First, the buds of 
apples are seldom winter injured so 
that growers feel more certain about 
the prospective crop than they do 
with their peaches. -Secondly, it is 
more unpleasant to prune large apple 
trees during the cold days of winter 
than peach trees. One can keep 
warmer on the ground than in the 
tops of apple trees. 

Many growers of bearing apple 
trees, particularly of Rome, have 
done rather thorough pruning during 
the past few years. Producers of 
Rome apples in parts of southern 
New Jersey especially have pruned 
out the bearing wood of the trees 
rather heavily. Such pruning tends 
to reduce the necessity for propping 
the trees, and there will be less mat- 


ting together of the lower branches. 
PAGE 32 


This most practical article on tree 
pruning, written by M. A. Blake, Chief 
in Horticulture, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, New Brunswick, N.J., 
was published recently in Hortici#ltural 
News, the publication of the New Jer- 
sey State Horticultural Society of which 
Prof. Blake is Editor. It is herewith re- 
printed, by permission, because it con- 
tains sound advice and information for 
peach and apple .growers everywhere. 
—Editors. 








The crop on such trees may appear 
to be of better average size and color. 
In many cases, however, it does re- 
duce the yield of the crop from 5 to 
10 bushels per tree. Where as many 
as from 30 to 50 trees are grown per 
acre, the total reduction in yield is 
quite considerable. However, grow- 
ers may prefer to produce a crop of 
300 bushels of Rome rather than one 
of 400-500 and do the necessary thin- 
ning and propping of the trees in 
order to obtain suitable color of the 
fruits borne on the inside and under- 
neath branches, and to resort to 
propping to prevent matting together 
and breakage of branches. 

There are two styles of framework 
in pruning practices in apple or- 
chards in the various apple districts 
of the country. In some states, in- 
cluding Virginia, it is the practice of 
many growers to allow the tips of the 


main branches of the trees to extend 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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down to within 2 or 3 feet of the 


_ground. This permits of the harvest- 


ing of a considerable amount of fruit 
from the ground or from short step- 
ladders. Other growers prune their 
trees so that the tips of the branches 
are not closer to the ground than 5 
to 7 feet during the spring and sum- 
mer, which permits getting under the 
trees rather readily for spraying 
from the inside. Many growers in 
Virginia and elsewhere maintain, 
however, that the control of such in- 
sects as codling moth is just as satis- 
factory upon trees with low branches 
as trees with relatively high 
branches. That has been the expe- 
rience at New Brunswick. Where 
trees are allowed to branch low, more 
distance is required between trees 
than where branches are removed to 
a height of 5 to 6 feet. In other 
words, if one is to grow a crop of 
apples low down near the ground, 
the lower branches producing such 
fruit must have adequate light and 
space and not be battered and bruised 
by tillage and spray equipment. 
There are many apple trees which 
do not require any considerable 
amount of pruning this year except 
where they have not been pruned in 
the past, or where there has been 
severe breakage. Where only a few 
suckers need to be removed, that can 
be done at almost any time during 
the winter. Yqung apple and peach 
trees are often neglected in pruning 
until they become several years old, 
but young trees should receive spe- 
cial attention in order to insure a 
strong and well-balanced frame- 
work. Young trees of both peach 
and apple are as often over-pruned 
as under-pruned, and 1/3 to % of 
the tops cut away. Such pruning of 
well shaped trees is excessive. The 
securing of a strong and well-bal- 
anced framework can only be done 
when the trees are young. It will 


save serious breakage later. The im- 
portant thing this year is to do only 
(Continued on page 34) 





Young Stayman tree with 
poor framework pruning. 
é JANUARY, 1943 
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BEES 


(Continued from page 12) 


Or for those who have no personal 
. jll feeling toward the bees there may 
arise the question of where to get 
them, especially in sufficient num- 
bers. It is a sizable undertaking to 
move 100 colonies of bees into an 
orchard for the bloom period. I 
think that, unless a person wants to 
work with bees himself his best bet 
is to contact a commercial beeman 
or apiarist. If you don’t know one 
see your county agent who probably 
has the names of the ones in your 
county. Most apiarists are willing 
to service your orchard as the fruit 
bloom quite generally comes in an 
off season for their labor and also at 
a time when the bees can use the 
honey. In fact, orange blossom and 
apple blossom honey is a real deli- 
cacy. Of course, at the present time, 
with labor and transportation prob- 
lems, this will not be as easy as it 
sounds. Obviously you must guar- 
antee that you will not spray your 
fruit trees while they are in bloom. 
It doesn’t take much arsenate of lead 
to finish off a hive of bees. 

If you want to take something less 
than the rheumatism cure be sure to 
staple the various parts of the hive 
securely together while moving and 
cover the entrance with wire screen- 
ing so that the bees may get plenty 
of air. The best time to move them 
is early in the morning before dawn 
or on a cold day when the bees are 
not active. 

What you may expect to pay for 
this service will vary with the lo- 
cality. If the honey yield is suffi- 
cient the apiarist may be only too 
glad to offer his service free of 
charge, but if the bloom be light and 
opportunities for gathering honey 
from other types of bloom are un- 
likely you should expect to pay for 
such a service. 

There was a time, not so long ago, 
when we probably wished that our 
bees had not done so well and we 
could have had something less than 
a bumper and surplus crop, but in 
the year of 1943 we need have no fear 

of a surplus and we should surely 
strain every effort to get a bumper 
crop so that the world may have 
plenty of vitamin filled fruit in the 
daily diet. 





CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS and EXHIBITS 











Jan. 6-7—Annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Worcester.—W. R. Cole, Sec’y, Amherst. 


Jan. 6-7—Annual: meeting of Maryland 
State Horticultural Society, Hagerstown. 
Subject to change —A. F. Vierheller, Ex- 
tension Horticulturist. 


Jan. 12-14—Pennsylvania State Horticul- 
ture Association annual meeting, Harris- 
burg—J. U. Ruef, Sec’y, State College. 
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They have covered a lot 
of ground in their time, 
these models of a bygone 
year. Yet now they face 
the severest test of all — 4 
growing a crop that must '~ 
not fail. in a year of — 
long hours and hardship @ 
forall menand machines. 
It’s the old-timers with 
shaky bearings and tired 


pistons that havea battleon their hands. Without 
newmachinery to take their place, they must carry 
a full load alongside the younger streamliners. 
Can they stand the pace? That depends on 
76 5 ae you act. There is still a chance 
for your implement <n to give all your ma- 
-over. But you must 
tely... order repairs 
in time to notify factories what will be needed. 
There is a tender spot in your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer’s heart for the old-timers he has sold. 


chinery a 


let him get rome. 8 imm 


eagle 
egnin newly peinted and 





mail this COMMANDO-GRAM 


lem . gery tor dian ai i a 
“Ready to Roll!” 


pr wey 
TRACTOR M | 


DIVISION: M 







Every A-C machine ready for 
peak performance and passing 
inspection at your Allis -Chal- 
mers dealer's will be awarded 
a beautiful red-white-and-blue 


He has seen them introduce power ing in FARM COMMANDO emblem. 
the mye RT ag ge and Peds hes h W atch for your A-C dealer's 
sters ugh 1 th nb 1S Farm Commando machinery 


decorating them now — the Farm 


and tractor school —your chance 
to get first-hand tips from fac- 
tory experts. 





Allis-Chalmers may be able to help you 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Tractor. Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Can you help me locate the following equipment, no obligation to me: 





I have the following equipment for sale to someone who needs it: 





— 
PLEASE PRINT SIZE AND DESCRIPTION— NAME AND ADORESS 


RED. 





Seate. 














Jan. 13-15—Annual meeting of the New 
York State Horticultural Society, Roch- 
ester—Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y. 


Jan. 22—The annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Fruit Growers’ Association will be 
held with the Minnesota State Horticul- 
tural Society at University Farm, St. 
Paul, during the Farm and Home -Week, 
January 18 to 23. The exact date for the 
meeting is tentative, but it is expected to 
be held on Friday, January 22.—J. D. 
Winter, Sec’y, Mound. 


Jan. 26-28—Annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Horticultural Society will probably 
be held in connection with Farmers’ 
Week, Ohio State University. The exact 
dates will be announced later—Frank H. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Beach, Extension Horticulturist, Colum- 


bus. 

Jan. 27-29—Annual meeting of the New 
York State Horticultural Society, King- 
ston.—Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y. ° 

Feb. 10-11—West Virginia State Horticul- 
tural Society annual meeting, Martins- 
ain rae R. Miller, Sec’y, Martins- 

urg. 


Small-Fruit Culture 


By gat S. Shoemaker 
Cc Sicha hases ®t 
and Sentatioe of grapes, wherri 
fruits, currants, oseberries, Dlueberri 
cranberries feature this text and reference | 
Written in an easi understandable “es 
a grower wi fin d this volume in- 

oe and useful. 52 Illustrations, 

postpaid on receipt of $3.50. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Oniario Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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For control of bud moths and aphids on apples—use Elgetol— 
the water-soluble dormant spray. Elgetol is a non-irritating 
dinitro dormant spray that contains no oils. It combines ovicidal, 
insecticidal, and fungicidal action, having the endorsement of 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 


In addition to aphids and bud moths, Elgetol controls twig 


borer, crown gall, oyster shell scale and other 
pests. Elgetol is compatable with oil, making 


it a dual purpose spray. 


Plan now to use Elgetol. See your dealer 
or write for literature containing recom- 
mendations and directions for use. 


lay 
Re 





WALTER E. DAVIS, Manager 









our part in America’s Victory Program by pro- 
tecting and increasing your energy, vigor and bealtbh. 
lax at this famous bealth spa, in the beautiful 
Ouachita Mountains. All any and recreations; two 
beautiful lakes with more t. 

miles of picturesque shoreline. 

The Majestic provides unusually fine accommodations, 
from_single rooms to 2, 3, and 4-room apartments 
for light bousekee 


ing. 
ch 5 bouse in botel. WRITE POR ILLUSTRATED BOOK- 


an three bundred thrilling 


Government supervised bath- 















FRUIT TREES 
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Plant Maloney’s selected, hardy, 
super. strains of APPLE, PEACH, 

. PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, BERRIES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES and SEEDS. Write 
for large FREE COLORED CATA- 
LOG (largest ever). 

Our Northern Grown trees are 
ready to start quickly, and are rea- 
sonably priced. This is our 59th 
tone f and Satisfaction is Guaran- 
teed. . 










MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. INC. 
51 Main Street Dansville, N. Y. 


NVNRe)\ aaa Wr Vheled FREE 
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ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 


350 Cuts -2 
a Minute ()\ Jas) 






The OTTAWA 
Driven safety clutch control from any 
power take off. A special heavy stiff saw blade 
fells trees, cuts large and small logs. Built to last. 


marca er te Fact Fee Mex, TREE 
money ° 
Mes oer ae Sekt wentts ea | BOOK 


aed 





“Boyce Double Spray Gun 
The Fan Shaped Spray Covers Better and 
Twice as Fast as « Single Nozzle Device 











A Complete Line of Orchard Spray Accessories 

Valves, Rods, Guns, Hose, Gauges, Couplings, etc. 

SPRAYER SUPPLY MFG. CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





FERTILIZER SITUATION 
(Continued from page 29) 


spring is taken into the tree through- 
out the growing season and the great- 
est effect is seen the year following 
application rather than the year in 
which the nitrogen is applied. 

If nitrogen is applied in the fall, 
investigations have shown that con- 
siderable quantities are taken into the 
roots during the winter season. Con- 
trolled experiments at Beltsville have 
indicated that in sandy soils large 
quantities of nitrogen will be taken 
into the roots even though the soil 
temperature may be near freezing. On 
heavier soils the rate of intake with 
roots at low temperatures is consid- 
erably slower than in the more open 
soils. This nitrogen that actually en- 
ters the roots during the winter 
months is available for the growth of 
the tree in the spring following. On 
the other hand, if there should be 
heavy rains during the fall and early 
winter, some of the nitrogen applied 
in the fall will be leached below the 
main root concentration before it is 
absorbed. Thus a fall application ap- 
pears to be ideal from the standpoint 
of having the nitrogen available in the 
tree when needed but in seasons or 
areas of heavy winter rainfall it may 
be somewhat more wasteful of nitro- 
gen than are spring applications. 

Because of the heavier pruning 
usually practiced and a somewhat dif- 
ferent growth habit, peach trees nor- 
mally grow much later in the season 
than do apples. Thus it appears to be 
somewhat less essential in the case of 
peach trees to have the nitrogen ap- 
plied in the fall or very early in the 
spring. Thus the common practice of 
applying part of the nitrogen after it 
is known that a crop of fruit has been 
set appears to be sound in the case of 
peaches. With apples, however, the 
soundest practice, at least in the rela- 
tively mild parts of the country, would 
appear to be the application of a part 
of the nitrogen immediately after har- 
vest in the fall, with an additional 
application fairly early in the spring. 

In our experiments, applications of 
nitrogen to apples after blossoming 
has tended to reduce the color of the 
fruit as compared to that on trees 
receiving the same total amount either 
in the fall or very early in the spring. 
Since color is an important factor in 
the market value of the crop and 


- since the fall or very early spring ap- 


plications have been fully as satis- 
factory from the standpoint of tree 
growth and quantity of fruit, we be- 
lieve summer applications of nitrogen 
on apples should be avoided. 
Proper fertilization of orchards is 
one of the most important steps in 
maintaining the high wartime pro- 
duction so essential to our country’s 
welfare. The fertilizer materials will 
apparently be available to meet the 
needs of highly essential crop produc- 
tion. . 
JANUARY, 1943 
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BEGIN TREE PRUNING 
AT THE FIRST 
OPPORTUNITY 


(Conttnued from page 32) 


such pruning as is necessary and to 
begin it early, whether apples or 
peaches. 

Annual pruning of peach trees is 
necessary if they are to maintain a 
desirable form and be relatively easy 
to pick. When the main branches 
are not cut back they soon become 
so tall that stepladders are required 
when the fruit is harvested. Un- 
pruned or too lightly pruned peach 
trees contain too many small and 
weak fruiting twigs. Such trees re- 
quire more thinning of the small 
green fruits, which is expensive. As 
bearing peach trees become old there 
may be too little fruiting wood upon 
the lower parts of the main branches, 
because shoot growth is kept pruned 
off. Shoots should be allowed to 
form on the main branches of mature 
trees, beginning at a distance of 
about 3 feet out from the trunk. If 
these are properly located and 
pruned, the top of a tree can be low- 
ered and renewed by cutting back the 
old somewhat. 

It requires labor with some skill 
and judgement to prune young peach 
trees. Such labor is now scarce in 
most localities. Therefore, it is well 
to begin the pruning as soon as most 
of the leaves are off. Weather condi- 
tions are much more favorable for 
pruning in November and December 
than during January and February. 
Prune the most valuable trees first, 
and particularly young bearing trees 
which developed an excess of fruiting 
wood in 1942, or are making a too up- 
right growth which tends to shade and 
dominate the lower fruiting branches. 
Some growers in the South try to 
prune their trees so that all of the 
fruit can be picked from the ground 
without the use of stepladders. 


Patriotic Pump Book 


Just published is a Pump Book designed 
to help pump owners help themselves in so 
far as pump care and maintenance are 
conce rned. This handy manual, entitled 

“The Care and Maintenance of Pumps 
and Water Systems,” has been prepared 
by The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., for owner 
guidance in the care and maintenance of 
various types of pumps in general use— 
whether of Myers or other manufacturers. 
It is hoped this book will be of practical 
value to all pump’ users during the critical 
wartime period when new equipment is 
difficult to obtain and the uninterrupted 
operation of present machinery is so es- 
sential. A postcard to The F. E. Myers 
& Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio, will bring you 
a copy.of this most useful booklet. 


WINE MAKERS MANUAL 


In this book Pe Boswell reveals every secret he 
employed at U. S. Winery No. 59 which will benefit 
the home wine maker or the small winery. Whoever 





follows the methods described. cannot fail to make 
the best possible wine from the variety of grapes he 
uses. Written in easy, understandable style. LIllus- 
trated. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 
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“Yes Sir, I'm sure glad I bought my Iron Age Sprayer when I did. Now 
that they are hard to get I can appreciate how much my Iron Age means 
to me in fruit tree protection, in time saving and in dependability of con- 
struction.” That's how Mr. Poole feels about Iron Age and that’s how 
thousands of other Iron Age sprayer owners feel. 


Until the war is won Iron Age can supply only a limited number of new 
sprayers. If you have a vital need for spraying equipment, see your 
ration board—and be sure to specify Iron Age. 








A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, York, Pennsylvania 











THIS YEAR’ S PEACH CROP 
IS WAR PRODUCTION 


Let Tennessee Corporation help you protect it with: 


Tennessee Triple Dust 





The Complete Dust for Peaches 
k of li ° 
Mark of Quality Tennessee Triple Spray Write Us 
ae Complete Spray for Peaches Sop 
coed Microgel Detailed 
Spray for Dormant Fruit Trees Information 











Ask your dealer 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA LOCKLAND, OHIO 




















PRUNE FASTER 


SAVE LABOR WITH 





SPRAYERS! ..... 


is the Only Way to Maintain 


CLEAR VISION... 


EZ 0" cath 
Face Protector with 


Renewable Tear-Off Visor! 


*% Don’t let lime, lead and 
sulphur spray interfere with 
better crop coverage. Just 
pull out and tear off a strip 
of transparent ribbon for 
continuous CLEAR VISION. 


Order from our man 3 
hardware dealer—or write direct. $3 col 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD CO., Z222,0/°°" "lifters 
















SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
22 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 











HUNTS ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND, 553.20 
Ss as a protective coatine. tines al il 
NG ec r tree: 
CONTEST ang suow wise Strain. | RODENT REPELLENT, Wios.d/cttet teat 
j= UARANTEED CHICKS weekly. Blood Biood- PARADICHLOROBENZINE (ore eee ratte 


Thousands QUARA 
Send f list. 
AJAX HATCHERY, Box 494 "QUINCY, ILLINOIS "Above products endorsed by Michigan State College. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER M. J. BECK, Successor to M. H. Hunt & Son, Box 7, Lansing, Mich. 















BABY CHICKS 

COLONIAL CHICKS. WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUC- 
lowest prices. Leading breeds. Catalog Free. 
POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

Marion, Ohio. 

= Rye DISCOUNT—ON GENUINE FERRIS LARGE 


Leghorns. For early orders only. 225-321 egg 
averages in Ferris flocks. bre - urge you to order early as 


know there will 
Write for 1943. Catalog, Discount and Prices. GEO. B 
FERRIS, Box 600, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


KEYSTONE BLACK LEGHORNS. HEALTHIEST AND 
Most Profitable breed. Chicks and eggs. Catalog Free. 
KEYSTONE FARMS, Richfield, Pa. 


TRIPLE GUARANTEED LARGE WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Hanson’s 300-egg foundation stock. Approved AAA Pul- 
lets $13.95; nonsexed $7.95; cockerels $3.95. Postpaid. 
Catalog. ORTNER FARMS, Clinton, Missouri. 


SHEPPARD’S “FAMOUS” ANCONAS. WORLD’S 
best. First at world’s greatest shows twenty years. 
Champion layers, big type, large eggs. Reduced prices. 
Catalog free. CECIL SHEPPARD, Berea, Ohio. 


























JERSEY GIANTS 


BEFORE ORDERING CHICKS, WRITE FOR LITERA- 
—. THOMAS FARMS HATCHERY, Pleasanton, 
ansas. 











FOR SALE 


a RUBBER MOUNTED, 35 GAL. HARDIE, 
takeoff, 490 gal. sprayer. WELDAY’S ORCHARD, 
Rmithfeld, Ohio. 











NURSERY STOCK 


HIN-SHELL BLACK WALNUTS. 5 ae GROWERS, 
tented shades; bear 2nd year. Nuts large, easily 
cracked. Catalog free. CORSICANA NURSERY, Cor- 
sicana, Texas. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, SMALL 
Fruits, Ornamentals, and general nursery stock. Combined 
catalogue and Planting Guide free. CUMBERLAND VAL- 
LEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. McUMBER’S 
strain Blakemores, State and certified. Write 
for prices. R. R. McUMBER. Greenfield. Tennessee. 


NEW HARDY VARIETIES PEACH AND APPLE 
trees. Catalog fre. MARKHAM FRUIT BREEDER, 
Xenia, Mlinois. 


REGISTERED RASPBERRY PLANTS FOR BETTER 

. ity berries. Sensational New MORRISON 

BLACK RASPBERRY. BOYSENBERRIES, large cul- 
eBERRI NEW 

















nd N m NUT TREES. True 
Hl Bea ERRIES. Our ORNAMENTAL FRUITS 
are DUAL PURPOSE plants for UTILITY and LAND- 
SCAPE planting. Complete list of FRUIT TREES and 
BERRY PLANTS for Commercial planting. Catalog and 
Cultural Guide Free. W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, Box 31, 
New Carlisle, Ohio. 


FRUIT TREES IN A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
varieties including the improved double red strains of- 
fered by Virginia’s largest growers. Write for Free Copy 

Low Price Catalogue. WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, 
INC., Waynesboro, Virginia. 











Airport 


Sprinkler System 


MT. PLYMOUTH HOTEL 


& 


GOLF CLUB 


* Sensible Rates—Restricted Clientele 


18 Hole Championship Golf Course 
Watered Fairways and Grass Greens 
Outdoor Swimming Pool 

Best Fresh Water Fishing 


19th Hole. Bar and Cocktail Lounge 
125 Rooms. Modern Building 


Steam Heat in Every Room 

Private or Connecting Baths 

Pure Artesian Well Water 

Fruit Juices Served Free. Our Own Groves. 


Write for folder and rates—ANGUS McDONALD, Manager 









60 DAYS TRIAL 
TEST THEM 
EXAMINE THEM 


FALSE TEETH for you BY MAIL 
from your aamie-imgealent i Money-back 
GUARANTEE of Satisf. _—— Free im- 


today’ t0 FREE] 
PARKER DENTAL LAB., 
7 N. DEARBORN ST., DEPT. SOA, CHICA 
























NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK AS A ——, PRAC- 
tical nurse! Learn quickly at home. Bookl CHI- 
CAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, F-1, Chieagon 3 Illinois. 


PATENTS 


NATIONAL TRADE a COMPANY, MUNSEY 
Building, Washington, D. 




















PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
_ — 25c. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La- 
rosse, 4 











POULTRY MAGAZINES 


$500 Full Size 
FOOD E HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCT ASST. @ 


















Pp T RANGE SIZE 
ULLE Ss or 4Week Olds 
Also 3 week olds. White LEGHORNS or new, white egg 
WHITE ROMANS. Thousands of Breeders. 17 ny 
inp et 7 Prices 23c up. Pictures and Catalog FREE. 


lay. 
RUCKER’S BREEDING FARM, Dept. 979, Delphos, Ohio 








POULTRY PAYS MANY—LET AMERICA’S LEADING 
on magazine guide you. Newest ideas, successful 

Questions answered free. One year only 25c; 
five years $1. POULTRY TRIBUNE, Dept. 17, Mount 

orris, is. 

PROFITABLE TURKEY TIPS. BROODING, FEEDING. 
growing, ma Experimental farm reports. 1943 
prospects bright. Read growers’ magazine, One year $1. 
TURKEY WORLD, Desk 57,.Mount Morris, Tilinois. 


QUILT PIECES 


SILKS, VELVETS, WOOLENS, COTTONS 10c POUND 
and up. Send no money! Beautiful calendar, catalog, 
samples free. Write RAINBOW, Decherd, Tennessee. 


SONGWRITERS 




















' STRAWBERRIES 


PA Allen’s Berry Book de- 
scribes best early, medi- 
um, late and everbearing 

varieties. Tells how to grow big, lus- 
cious berries for home and market. 
COPY FREE WRITE TODAY 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
22 Evergreen Ave., SALISBURY, MD. 













SONGWRITERS. WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
Profit Sharing Plan. ALLIED MUSIC, Dept. 58, 204 East 
Fourth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








TURKEYS 
QUALITY POULTS. 5 VARIETIES, 
Broad Breasted. 





WANTED 


WANTED pg SONG POEMS. FIVE STAR 
MUSIC MASTERS, 716 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED: TaSROR, "SGV OR MANAGER FOR A 











S ry. 
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25-acre apple orcha: Some peaches, very productive 
Good storage “5 and eg ent. Located near Salem, 
Ohio. Address: mT ‘ACRE, 4408 Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FOOD 


FROM OUT OF THIS WORLD 


a famed feature at all 
DEWITT OPERATED HOTELS. 













ee rer 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 
In 
NEIL HOUSE 
In Lancaster, Q, 
THE aR Ng 
In C , NV. Y. 


THE BARON STEUBEN 












6th YEAR 
Buy where thousands have 
been satisfied. We make 
FALSE TEETH for you from 
your own impressions. 
Low 





90 DAY TRIAL AS 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ef 72 
SATISFACTION protects you. —_— 


SEND NO MONEY soccer ond iaccricn 
J. B. CLEVELAND DENTAL PLATE CO. 


East St. Louis, ilinois 
JANUARY, 1943 
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NEW 





© APPLE SIZING MACHINE 
© RABBIT REPELLENT 
© CORRUGATED ASPHALT 


SIDING 


© AIF NEWS 








APPLE SIZING MACHINE ® 


A new apple sizing machine of sturdy 
but simple construction has been devel- 
oped by Arnold Ulrich of the Ulrich Fruit 
Farm, Rochester, Minnesota. It is adapted 
to handle the crop from small orchards, 
as well as fruit in larger volume. Mr. 
Ulrich has spent several years developing 
this machine, during which time a number 
of experimental models have been con- 





structed. Patents are now applied for and 
production is ready to start when mate- 
rials become available. 

The action of the machine is smooth 
and it handles the fruit as gently as Human 
hands. Feeders place the apples in a series 
of sizing forms as shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. Each apple travels 
from one sizing form to another until it 
finds a hole large enough to fall through, 
or until it rolls over the end of the ma- 
chine into a bin placed there. This action 
is continuous, the feeder picking up a new 
supply of apples with each revolution. 
The machine is always full as long as 
there are apples on the conveyor. 

Among the special features is a small 
roller that comes up under the sizing 
forms to dislodge any fruit that may have 
become stuck. Fruit that is not handled 
until several weeks after picking some- 
times becomes very waxy and sticky and 
is hard to handle in sizing forms without 
this feature. Another special feature is an 
offset on each sizing form so that flat 
apples such as Cortland will be thrown 
off balance and roll. 

This machine can be constructed of 
different capacities according to the num- 
ber of sizing forms used ; one with 8 forms 
in width being capable of handling 50 to 
60 bushels per hour. The machine sorts 
the fruit into 5 sizes, to the quarter of 
an inch. 


RABBIT REPELLENT ® 


A liquid paint mixture which acts as a 
repellent to rabbits has recently been de- 
veloped by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and has proved very satisfactory 
in protecting both seedlings and larger 
trees from the rabbits. 

A mixture of rezyl, ethylene dichloride, 
asphalt emulsion, copper sulphate, copper 
carbonate, and dry lime sulphur, the paint 
is obtainable from the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, through its Nevada office in 
Reno, and through agricultural extension 
agents, at cost. 

One gallon of the solution will treat 
from two hundred to one thousand year- 
old seedlings or approximately an area of 
300 square feet of bark surface on large 
trees. 
JANUARY, 





1943 


The number and area that can be 
treated with one gallon varies as to the 
seedling size, species, and the roughness 
of the bark. 


It is recommended that the repellent be 
applied as a paint with a 3-inch brush. 
The mixture should always be stirred well 
before using, since the asphalt tends to 
settle and should be applied to the trunk 
or branches within .reach of the rabbits. 
In some cases one application 
may give some protection during 
the second year, but it is best to 
treat once a year prior to the 
period of attack. 


CORRUGATED ASPHALT 
SIDING ° 


Rags and resin have been com- 
bined into a war emergency 
building material substitute for 
corrugated steel sheets. Called 
corrugated asphalt siding, the 
new product was recently placed 
on the market by The Celotex 
Corporation, of Chicago, and is 
being used for both government 
and private construction. 


The new product is designed for wartime . 








application on industrial, commercial and 
farm buildings and can replace corrugated 
steel sheets used for 
covering outside 
walls of temporary ; 
structures of all 
kinds, including [| 
storage and machine 
sheds, dairy barns 
and drying sheds. ; 
Corrugated as- 
phalt siding consists 
of two sheets of i 
heavy felt saturated 
with a recently de- 

veloped resino-bitu- 

minous compound. | 

The sheets are 

bound together with : 

a high melting-point 
asphalt adhesive and = 
corrugated under . 
high pressure. 

The finished sheets are hard, rigid, light 
in weight and moisture-proof. They retain 
their stiffness and corrugations in summer 
weather and are available in five sizes— 
28” x 6’, 7’, 9 and 10’. It is applied in the 
same general manner as corrugated steel 
sheets. 

The life of these siding sheets can be 
prolonged indefinitely by painting immedi- 
ately after application and every few 
years thereafter. 

AIF NEWS bd 

The Agricultural Insecticide and Fungi- 
cide Association inaugurated in December 
a news service called the AIF News. 

The major purpose of. the AIF News is 
to acquaint county agricultural agents, ex- 
tension specialists, research and regulatory 
workers, dealers and suppliers and others 
who work with and for the fruit grower, 
with the factual information and problems 
of the insecticide and fungicide industry in 
general. 

The industry, in keeping with its pledge 
to protect food for freedom, is redoubling its 
efforts to gather the information needed in 
effective plant pest control activities and 
to the publication of such information the 
AIF news is dedicated. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 






LEAD TOLERANCE 
(Continued from page 22) 
percent hydrochloric acid by weight. 
In Illinois, lead residues as high as 
.220 to .230 grains per pound, result- 
ing from the application of second- 
brood cover sprays of lead arsenate, 
lime, soybean flour and soybean oil 
up to August 10, have been reduced 
to .035 by 30 seconds exposure to 
1%4 percent hydrochloric acid at 70° 
F. in an underbrush flood-type com- 
mercial washer. This is safely with- 
in the tolerance. A means for heat- 
ing the solution should always be pro- 
vided, so that an effective temperature 
can be maintained. It is also to the 
grower’s advantage to have his apples 
analyzed before and after washing. 
The effect of washing cannot be exact- 
ly predicted; an analysis may enable 
him to reduce the concentration or 
temperature of the acid bath and thus 
avoid a certain amount of injury; on 
the other hand, he may find that he 
needs to raise the temperature of the 
bath. In the eastern part of the 
United States, however, it would seem 
that the spray schedule can be adjust- 
ed to make washing above 70° F. un- 

necessary. 

In the state of Washington, ac- 
cording to F. L. Overley, there has 
been a very marked reduction in wash- 
ing injury as the result of raising the 
tolerances. However, injury has not 
been eliminated by any means. It ap- 
pears that some lots of fruit are readily 
injured even with the mildest wash- 
ing program. This he attributes in 
part to growing conditions coupled 
with the type of spray material used, 
a condition which also holds true in 
the eastern part of the United States. 
In Washington, the general result has 
been reduced washing temperatures, 
and a trend from tandem washing in 
sodium silicate followed by hydro- 
chloric acid toward a single bath of 
hydrochloric acid. However, central 
plants find it still necessary to use 
tandem washers because not all grow- 
ers follow a program resulting in 
easier washing. In addition to ease 
of washing and less injury, other bene- 
fits resulting in Washington are bet- 
ter control of codling moth, due to 
the possibility of heavier spraying, 
less cost to growers for chemical an- 
alyses, and less rewashing, with its 
attendant increase in injury due to 
bruising, stem punctures and acid. 

A serious problem which will con- 
front the apple industry in 1943 
wherever apples must be washed is 
the procurement of repairs to wash- 
ing machinery. Repairs could be se- 
cured only with great difficulty in 
1942 ; the source so far has been man- 
ufacturers’ and distributors’ carry- 
over ; due to the war new repairs and 
new equipment have not been manu- 


factured. 
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FOUR HUNDRED 
ACRES OF 
SUCCESS 

By JONAS HOWARD 


* 


u 

M Y brother and I have planted and 
grown every single tree on these 400 
acres and made it pay for itself,” said 
E. C. Crumpacker who stood with his 
brother J. S. Crumpacker on a hill 
overlooking their huge orchards. The 
Crumpackers are probably the largest 
growers of peaches in Virginia hav- 


ing over 250 acres in peaches and . 


about 150 acres in apples. Together 
with their sons Raymond and Morris, 
the Crumpackers own and make their 
livelihood from their 400 acre orchard 
not far from Roanoke, Virginia. 

Their peach orchards which vary 
from young none-bearing trees to one 
block 30 years old lie up against a 
mountain at the edge of their prop- 
erty. The soil here is sandy, a good 
peach soil, and down 12 to 15 inches 
is a clay subsoil which the Crumpack- 
ers claim holds improvements they 
make to the soil. All 400 acres are in 
sod but it is necessary to clean culti- 
vate directly under the trees with 
grubbing hoes to fight off mice which 
are a serious menace in the orchard. 
“The mice are terrible,” said J. S. 
Crumpacker “and we can’t entirely 
use the mulch system because of 
them.”’ 

The Crumpackers keep 30 head of 
cattle but say the manure is more 
valuable than the cattle. They fertil- 
ize and prune thoroughly and are 
excellent orchard operators. 

An unusual feature is a 10,000 gal- 
lon reservoir located over against the 
mountain. A tall indicator is at its 
side so that it is possible to tell from 
any part of the orchard how full the 
reservoir is. 

Although employing a large num- 
ber of men, the Crumpackers have had 
no difficulty getting labor for their 
orchard. The drought this fall hurt 
them quite a bit. That, together with 
an unusually heavy crop last year re- 
duced their apple crop to 20,000 
bushels. 


From a hilltop one sees 
the Crumpacker or- 
chards (above) stretch- 
ing far before the eyes, 
250 acres of peaches 
and 150 acres in apples. 


The Crumpacker broth- 
ers, E. C. and J. S.., still 
take an active part in 
orchard operations, and 
each can wield a prac- 
tised pruning saw. 
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"No sales on Sunday” says 
the sign at the entrance to 
the Crumpacker orchards. 
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We are working 





for our Armed Forces. 


before to fulfill our responsibility to 
fighting men. 


But .. . Food Production is 


of actual tools of warfare. 
conditions existing, to meet the needs 


When you can buy a sprayer, it will 
carefully, to make sure that you get 


the Simplest aad Most 
Reliable Sprayer built 


The “Friend” has only 14 to 1/3 as many moving parts as other 
sprayers: No crankshafts or connecting rods; no wrist pins; no 
plunger cups. And no cylinder lining—the “Friend” pump’s plungers 
don’t touch the cylinder walls. 

Complete Lubrication of all moving parts—including the 
plungers—has been a “Friend” feature for more than 30 years. 

You never need spray with a leaky pump—the 
“Friend’s” packing can be taken up instantly, from the outside. 
Valves and controller are outside, for instant cleaning. Every part 
is easy to get at. 

You cannot realize what an immense improvement 
the “Friend” will make in your spraying, until you 
use one. ‘Talk to growers who have switched to the “Friend” 
after owning two or three sprayers of other makes. They will tell 
you that the differences in Dependability and Repair Cost are almost 
unbelievable. 


“FRIEND” MFG. Co. GASPORT, N.Y. 
SPRAYERS e DUSTERS e FRUIT SIZERS AND CLEANERS 


Easiest to Maintain 
in -_— Order -- 


ing Parts 


“ERIEND’ 
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\ VICTORY 


For many months, most of the “Friend” organization’s 
efforts have been devoted to the production of equipment 


Winning the War is the job that comes first—and all 
of us, here at “Friend”, have worked hatder than ever 


Our government fully appreciates the grower’s equip- \ 
ment needs—their importance is secondary only to that 


Here at “Friend” we are doing our very best, under the 


for new parts and complete new sprayers. 


for the 













America’s gallant 







also Essential 










of our customers 







pay you to choose 
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Have you the latest “Friend” Catalog? If not, mail 
the coupon—and also get one of our big new 
Spray Record Cards for your 1943 spray- 
ing. (No charge—and it’s mighty handy). 

SR | es ee ee ee a oe ee 2 
J “FRIEND” MFG. CO., Gasport, N. Y. 


L] Send your new 1943 Spray Record 
F} Card, giving useful data on tree coverage, 

friction loss, required nozzle sizes—and many 
t more facts and figures that you need when 


















spraying. 
_] Send the latest "Friend" Catalog. 
Name 
Address 
ane bee cs... acres of TT ) 
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‘FOR THE FOOD FRONT-—MORE FRUIT! 


FIRST STEP FOR GREATER YIELD IN ’43 


A DOW “_/-DORMANT SPRAY PROGRAM 


PN 


g DA ‘ 


Control scale insects, 

aphis, pear psylla and 

bud moth with a dor- 

mant application of 
Dowspray* Dormant No. 3 (DN Oil) or 
DN-Dry Mix* (wettable) No. 2. Stop these 
insects before they start. 


Dowspray Dormant contains the toxicant ~ 
dissolved in oil and is ready to use as a 


tank mix emulsion. 


DN-Dry Mix contains the toxicant mixed 
with suitable wetting and dispersing agents 
and can be used alone in water to control 
aphis and bud moth, or in combination with 
oil in varying quantities, to control scale, 
pear psylla and bud moth. 

DN-Dry Mix is a versatile spray material 


which lends itself readily to the varied pro- 
grams so essential for control in the average 


DORMANT 
SPRAYS 






orchard. You will want to investigate DN- 
Dry Mix to learn all its possibilities. It is the 
most complete dormant spray available. 


Control Rosy Aphis, Early Green Aphis 
and Bud Aphis on apples and Black 
Aphis on cherries with 1% lb. DN-Dry 
Mix in 100 gallons of water. 


If San Jose, Scurfy or Oyster Shell 
Scale are present, in addition to aphis, 
use DN-Dry Mix in combination with oil 
as directed by your state experiment 
station. 


Discuss DN-Dormant sprays with your 
dealer, or write us for complete information. 


Attention, Please — Remember DN-111 
for summer Red Mite control. You will be 
needing it later on. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York St. Louis Chicago Trade Mark Reg. U.8. Pat. Of. 


| /nsecticies 


















